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MR. HUGHES, M. P., ON DISESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


Taz hon. and learned member for Frome, 
the genial author of Tom Brown’s School- 
days,” has taken to lecture on the question of 
Disestablishment. We have such a personal 
regard for Mr. Hughes that we wish he had 
not. Not but that we shall find in him a 
candid and courtoous antagonist, but that we 
fear lest in dealing with his views of the 
question we should be misunderstood as under- 
rating the authority which, in point of fact, is 
due to him on questions of this sort. We 
should have preferred that the line of argument 
in support of Church Establishments which 
has been put forward by him, had been put 
forward by some other man. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is better as it is, even if it should be 
less agreeable to our feelings. He is not only 
intelligent, but he is generous and courageous, 
in the opposition which he offers to the doo- 
trine he wishes to denounce. We rejoice that, 
like a brave man as he is, he made Birming- 
ham the scene of his first popular effurt on the 
question at issue between us—chiefly, we may 
add, because the selection of this place for his 
first attempt shows that he is deeply in earnest, 
and has unlimited faith in the soundness of his 
controversial position. 

We cannot undertake (within the narrow 

marked out for us by editorial exigencies) 
to examine Mr. Hughes's argument with all the 
_ minuteness of criticism which, in the judgment 
of his friends, no doubt, it will seem to claim. | 
_ We have given insertion to an outline of his 
lecture in another column, and we take for 
granted, not only that it will be carefully 
studied by many of our readers, but that the 
errors of thought which it involves will be in- 
stantly detected and clearly pointed out by those 
of them who have been accustomed to lead the 
thoughts of their neighbours on the subject. 
All we can do, to-day, is to indicate one of the 
main features in which the analogy adopted by 
Mr. Hughes utterly fails. If our view of the 
case be a correct one, his argument, which we 
admit to be an extremely ingenious one for his 
purpose, falls to the ground. 
_ We think the hon. and learned member has 
not conveyed to those whom he aims at con- 
Vincing an adequate notion of the nature and 
habits of what we should call the Christian 
life.” He compares it with water, and the 


national provision made for sustaining it with 
reservoirs and aqueducts, constructed in carlier 
ages, and capable in the present day of furnish- 
ing a sufficient supply to every family in the 
kingdom at its own door. What good, he asks, 
will it do to any individual carpenter, black- 
smith, or other labourer, to destroy the national 
waterworks, to the use of which he is entitled 
without making any payment, or to make him 
dependent for water, when he wants it either 
for himself, his wife, or his children, upon 
means of supply to be provided, and charged 
for, if necessary, by voluntary agency. Mr. 
Hughes has thrown into this part of his case a 


65 | slight tone of sarcasm which suggests that he 


is not quite satisfied with the soundness of his 
logic. He will forgive us, we trast, for point- 
ing out to him one particular, at least, in 
which, we take it, his analogy does not hold 
good. 

The question, then, of establishments of re- 
ligion, is not to be decided by the good which 
they are capable of doing in select individual 
cases. Supposing it to be true that means were 
provided by public authority, and by arrange- 
ments in actual working at the present day, 
which would more easily and cheaply meet the 
wante of individual cases in regard to a physical 
good, it is a mistake to infer that the superiority 
of such a method is necessarily applicable to 


| the case of spiritual benefit. The true question 


is, not as to the adequacy of present results, 


but as to the competency and permanency of 


the motives which achieve them. Christianity, 


de it remembered, is not a commodity to be 


distributed, but a process for the formation of 
character. That which kills the motive prompt- 
ing Christian men to fill up every interstice of 
society with the knowledge of the Lord, and so 
making them active in well-doing both towards 
God and man, does an amount of evil for which 
no good that it can compass can be accepted as 
a sufficient compensation. We might have the 
means of religious instruction and worship 
placed within the reach of every man, 
woman, and child, in the country, and 
yet, by the very methods employed to 
secure such a result, we might destroy 
that which is necessary to the constancy 
and permanence of spiritual vitality. A 
man is none the better for having all the means 
of nourishment around him, if, by being de- 
prived of every inducement to exercise himself, 
he loses all appetite for the food which he may 
have for nothing. A nation is not necessarily 
better off in respect of its possibilities of spiri- 
tual culture simply because they can be availed 
of by anybody and everybody, at all times and 
in all places, for nothing. The very profusion 
of the provision made—partly, too, in conse- 
quence of the cost of it to each individual being 
carefully concealed—may conduce to its being 


underrated, and, perhaps, despised. The fact }% 


that it is underrated and despised by the very 
class for which it has been organised ‘‘ without 
money and without price,” might suggest to 
Mr. Hughes that there ie some mistake in the 
economical method resorted to for the ensuring 
its distribution. . 

The true question—we repeat the idea in 
other words—is one of dynamics. Which 
method—that of the provision of religious 
means by law or by love—is most potent in 
overtaking the spiritual wants of a nation? 
The worth of a system is usually settled by 
what it can do. Christianity has to do w.th 
men, and its aim is to manage them. Its opera- 


tions are all calculated to tell upon character, 

and the truth it wields is designed to bear 
down and subdue the will itself, the lord para- 

mount within us. And if it does not this, it 

does nothing. The system is a failure unless 

it possess inherent power to accomplish this. If 
it master not men themselves—if it grapple not 
successfully with that which is inmost of us— 
the very core of our being—the hidden germ of 
which thoughts, passions, deeds are but the 
various unfoldings—if it lay not in the lowest 
depths of our natute some solid basis of truth 
upon which character may ultimately rest 
why then it aims at what it cannot compass, 
and it is as woll out of the world as in it. But, 
then, this kind of Ohristianity cannot be dis- 
tributed by mere economical srrangements, 
however perfect they may be. It is a power 
which propagates itself after its kind, from 
heart to heart. The living force, it is true, can 
best secure its ends by means of intelligent and 
skilful organisation, but the best organisation 
is useless without the living force. Mr. 
Hughes, we see, takes under hig controversial 
patronage the ‘‘ educated gentleman” in every 
parish. We know well the kind of taunt we 
expose ourselves to, when we say that the 
argument implied by it was never very strong, 
and has degenerated, of late, into the sheerest 
cant. Doubtless, a highly cultured mind is a 
more effective instrument, other things being 


amongst 
unlettered - but, judged of in relation to that end, 
it is, of and in iteelf, a very impotent thing. 


It sharpens an otherwise good weapon—it 
never makes one. If, therefore, the ancient 
‘*‘ reservoirs” and ‘‘aqueducts” are meant to 
stand in Mr. Hughes’s lecture for ministers of 
Divine truth filled with what the New Testa- 
ment speaks of as the Holy Ghost and 
power,” and have a spiritual adaptation to 
draw towards themselves men of God thus 
qualified, the argument may be worth looking 
at more carefully. But if the “ educated 
gentlemen” attracted to the clerical office by 
the prestige imparted to it by the patronage of 
the State are not moved by higher considera- 
tions to exercise the functions of their office, 
their distribution ever the whole country will 
not be of much service. The Church machinery 
which does not represent spiritual power 
adequate to work it to spiritual ends, is but an 
encumbrance. And this is really and essentially 
the position taken by Liberationists. 


AROHBISHOP TAIT ON THE OHARITY | 
OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


of ecclesiastical reform our 
ns but with institu- 
tions. And in dealing with the words of a food 
man we realise a twofold advantage. For, first, 
we are under no temptation to merely personal 
criticism ; and next, our ments are 
strengthened by the fact that they are directed, 
not against abuses resulting from individual 
shortcomings, but — existing institutions 
as explained by candid sincerity, and worked 
under the most favourable auspices. These 
observations are eminently applicable to the 
final portion of Archbishop Tait’s charge, which 
is the subject of the following remarks. For 
we are quite at one with the unanimous voice 
of the press in acknowledging the unaffected 
desire of the present Archbishop of Canterbury 


Ix our ady 
uarrel is not with 


to make the best use of his high position for 
the fartherunce of true religion. While we 
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cannot pretend to see meh ye 8 divine | world do not compass the whole of Christen- | decisions on ecclesiastical questions, and yemerked 
he 


in the politica) relations 


dom.“ Most episcopal changes do not read | that, with the solitary exception of that in Mr. 
an | as if the fact very well known; but we Voysey’s case, the judgments on doctrinal 
are at any rate hear that it is no longer | prosecutions have “slways been in the direc. 

gh he | econo Seward. bon, jand havo had the effect of making 
he . 4 


ee 


th 
eminent s . room in Establishment for all varieties of reli - 


rig Snail it the — 1 had to 2 4 ‘and teachings—the Evangelical or 
8 the law of the land allowed Eng 


theology, the Sasramental, the Anglo- 
Cathdlic theology, the Rationalistic sceptical 
Church to offer to the pastors of foreign non- | contempt of theology.” He defended the prin- 


— communions in 1862. In many ciple of comprehension when limited and regu- 


upon “Aces nbn mane on of —— — — the law allowed to | lated, but it must not, he said, sanction contradic- 
’ | wad of the 80 A which were ’ teachings cardinal doctrines. He re- 
lend are ' with and pastors had, under the institution of the urch analy bey positions of different — in 
of * sn 8 each of preaching the Church, and having done this, asked what was 
Jena een Heart of Chait eee Charon | the duty of the Presbyterians in England : First, he 
, 8 maintained that they must take up a position of 
ity and loye! Only think of its increased reserve towards the Church of England 
as a whole ; they could have ‘‘ no confidence ” in it. 

Was it even a Church? ‘‘I had rather not,” he 
answered, be asked to say whether this national 


sealed 1 * of worship | institution with ita fierce internal feuds and contra- 
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against the unsearchable of Christ in a | dictions, and its entire t of discipline, i 
tongue! Is it not too clear that such Church at all socording to Scripture.” He believed 
an absu 218 consecration which makes a however, in helping the Evangelical party to 
— 4 — fee attempt purification and reform, but it would be 
‘indulge them — — „hopeless. The Church, itself, was helpless 


y presses . a 
„ a8 upon Romanisers. After a passing condemnation of the 
at home whose increase it would | hierarchical constitution of the Church, Dr. Fraser 
e Episcopal benevol pan | went on to state that zuch an Establishment as 
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* n age | arrest. hief now exists is indefensible,” and concluded, — 

than to draw Having ourselves thus far aloof from eccle- 
urch? To siastico-political combinations, we shall, when we do 
~~ do speak out, get credit, I trust, even from those who 


may think our judgment hard, for being actuated by a 
: to the honour and authority of Divine 

th. And if we have to pronounce for disestablish- 
ment it is simply bécause there seems to be no other 


way to deliver the State from com in the spread 
of deadly errors, and to the tism of Old 
England a clear field ir play. 


Weare informed that the part of this paper pronoun- 
cing for disestablishment was especially applauded. 
All the subsequent speakers, amongst whom were 
Mr. Matheson, Mr. Robertson, Dr. Edmond, Mr. 
Dykes, Professor Chalmers, and Mr. Taylor ex- 
pressed their concurrence im it. Mr. Dykes (the 
successor of Dr. James Hamilton) spoke decisively 


Chalmers said with equal decision that ‘‘ nothing 
short of the words, ‘ Delenda est Carthago would 
meet the state of matters which they now found in 
the Church of England”; and the Evangelicals, he 
considered, ‘‘ ought to have left the Establishment 
‘long ago.” These, let us repeat, are the sentiments 
of men who have hitherto studiously held aloof 
from all ecclesiastical agitation. Having decided 
what is now their duty, they will discharge it as 
their fathers did in the Disruption movement, while 
this expression of their views will scarcely fail to 
exercise an almost decisive influence on the action 
of the Free Church of Scotland. They will be an 
important addition to the power of the Liberation 


most influential members 5 
the English public will hardly fail to draw While this is ocourring without, an Episcopalian 
ious inferences co ing a eondition Free Church demonstration has taken place at 
| Southampton—but an “‘ Episcopalian Free Church, 
that is, also without the bounds of the State-con. 
trolled Church. Our columms contain an accouns of 
a meeting held in connection with the movement, 
of which the Rev. H. M. Barnett is the leader— 
Mr, Barnett haying recently, like Mr. Molyneux, 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. i trom the Retablichisent ‘There was 
just been held in London, at the Theo- | strong but healthy speaking at this assembly, and 
| of the English Presbyterian Church, | it is apparent that these Episcopalian Pree Church- 
we did not expect to see until the | men will hold their own. 
te disestablishment. The mesting Let us add to this another illustration. The 
ministers, elders, and deacons, of the | Church Herald published afew days ago an account 
and the United Presbyterian | of the celebration of All Souls’ and All Saints’ Days 
London. Its object was to hear «| at All Saints’ Church, Lambeth, of which Dr. Lee 
Donald Fraser, of the English Pres- is the vicar. This is descriptive of a service in the 
on The Bennett Judgment and | Protestant Established Church: 
e United Presbyterians, in-Eng- Souls’ 
Reel 
iden the disestablishment movement, | pers innumerable, varied coloured cassocks, Ko 
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Free Church in this country, have, with their | church was hung,as in Advent and Lent, with violet 
brethren in the North, always held aloof from it. | drapery, and the service was * . we might 
They have not been able to surrender their theo- Il Pest ee ee ay sys bees * 
* t on t so was in ness, an 

retical opinions on Church Establishments ; but | black cassocks had taken the place of those of brighter 
they have now come to the deliberate conclusion — * A ote ae rege, 1 . l — 
that, considering the present condition and ten- °° ee 2 

oe Lord t to them rest eternal, and ma ht per- 
dency of the English Church, these opinions must | petyal ai. upon them,” was sung. * 


ng 
710 _j nol stand in the way of their co-operating in | Dr. Lee used the Bid Prayer, and in the course of 
naive air of familiar acknowledg 1 1 W of paper about 160 or 200 names 


Aug. thd disestablishment movement. 
everyone f individuals whose relatives desired them to 
es of the] Dr. Fraser reviewed, in brief terms, the recent * thus 222 * te 
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Then came the Sunday after these celebrations, 
which was observed as follows: 


The of All Souls’ Day had departed, and the 
was again all resplendent with rs, flowers, 
banners, incense, varied coloured cassocks, and rich 
vestments. 


This occurs, we may just as well say, in the 
diocese of Winchester, in which the bishop—Bishop 
Wilberforce—has, within the last fortnight, pro- 
hibited Mr. Maguire, the Evangelical clergyman of 
Clerkenwell, from delivering certain Protestant 
lectures in any consecrated edifice. 

There have been some more Diocesan Conferences, 
from the proceedings of which, however, we can select 
only one or two Notes. We find two in the opening 
addiess of the Bishop at the Lichfield Conterence. 
The Bishop states that in three years, in Stafford- 
shire, his confirmations had amounted to an annual 
average of 4,742. Precise figures like these enable 
one to gauge the nominal strength of the more 
devoted members of the Establishment, How 
many, in all Staffordshire, in proportion to the 
population, ought, according to the theory of the 
Establishment, to have been confirmed? Next we 
have, from the same address, a very plain criticism 
of the religious teaching in national schools. The 
Bishop quotes the diocesan inspector, and says— 

The report of Mr. Chariton, the diocesan inspector, 
was not very satisfactory as to the kind of religious 
education given in the National schools of the diocese 
In most of the schools where the Catechism was 
taught, it was taught very superficially, while in man 
it was not taught at all. Not one-half of the schouls 
examined were good as regarded UD 
of the Holy Scriptures, the Prayer-book, ani the 
Catechism: In forty-seven ont 105 schools the 
Prayer-book was not taught at all.“ The conference 
ought to make use of such an nity as this to 
consider whether any school could really make any 
advance in religious knowledge unless it was statedly 
visited by the clergyman of the parish. He believe:l 
that the time-table would make many clergymen who 
did not now habitually attend their school resolve to 
be there to open it with prayer, and devote the pre- 
cious half-hour at the beginning or en of the day 
to doing what Mr. Charlton's report proved to be sv 
necessary — „ not simply hearing the Catechism 
by rote, but explaining from it the duties and doc- 
trines of which it was so clear and aimirable a com- 
Readings. He believed that the time-table clause 
would be the means of systematising the whole work of 
the clergy. 


How curious the last sentence reads! It was the 
time-table Conscience Clause to which the clergy 
were most opposed. 

We can select one Note from the Lincoln 
Diocesan Conference. Dr. Wordsworth expended 
a great deal of his addiess in deprecating the action 
of the Endowed Schools Commissioners, holding 
that they were working unjustly against the inte- 
resté of the Church He stated that it seemed to 
be the tendency of the Act, as administered by the 
three Commissioners, to obliterate all creeds and 
to suppress all forms of worship in many of the 
schools for the poor and middle classes.” He 
especially noted that ‘‘ any one—whatever his reli- 
gious belief, misbelief, or unbelief may be - may 
become a governor of Church schools; so that 
eventually the endowments, bequeathed by Church- 
men and even by bishops and other ecclesiastics for 
the maintenance and furtherance of the Gospel of 
Christ, may be administered, not only by persons 
hostile to the Church, but even unfriendly to 
Christianity iteelf.” He thought that the Commis- 
sioners had a real ‘‘pleasure in destroying old 
historical foundations and religious associations; 
and then he went on to style them a triumvirate 
only to be compared with Marc Antony and his 
colleagues. The Conference, acting under this 
Episcopal blast, proceeded to condemn the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners by wholesale. Remembering 
how often these gentlemen have, on the other hand, 
been equally condemned by Dissenters, we cannot 
help ing that their office must be a peculiarly 
thankless one. 

Our contemporary, the John Bull, is getting as 
his prototype often did, out of temper. Things are 
certainly going against him, but really this might 
have been expected, and a stock of equanimity 
stored up beforehand. We, or rather the readers 
of that journal, are asked once more, what consti- 
tutes a Dissenting minister? We are told that the 
Nonconformist, on one occasion, condescended to 
notice a former inquiry of similar purport. Well, 
we notice the inquiry a second time, but we really 
do not think it a condescension to do so. What 
can we say more? If the John Bull wants an 
answer, he has only to attend Nonconformist places 
of worship and see the ministers, and he will get 
his answer with ocular proof. We have now, 
however, an addition to this question. Referring 
to the statistics that have recently been published 
in connection with this journal, the John Bull 
wishes to know, in addition, ‘‘ What constitutes a 
Dissenting place of worship”? Our reply is—go 
and see—and you will see. 


We have read, every now and then, in the Scotch | 
journals, of proceedings taken by ministers of the 
Established Church of that country for the augmen- 
tation of tithes,—by way of exhausting un- 
exhausted tiends.” The same Church seems to 
look after its interests in other countries in a 
similar manner. A bill has been introduced into 
the Court of Policy of British Guiana for the 
Better Government and Control of the British 
Guiana Branch of the Established Church of Scot- 
land.” The Court of Policy has given the Church 
liberty to proceed to libel a minister with a quorum 
of five members ; to be entitled to one summons of 
a witness in case of libel against any minister and 
so on—all in order to facilitate prosecution against 
heterodox ministers. The bill has excited consider- 
able attention and some comment. But is it in the 
‘ interest” of the Church ? and is this what the poor 
old Church of Scotland is coming to at its ex- 
tremities? “> 


——— 


REFORM OF CONVOCATION A 
REVOLUTION. 


We feel considerable sympathy with the pro- 
moters of the movement for the reform of Con- 
vocation. Alarmed by the progress of the 
disestablishment question, they are compelled to 
admit that the old pretension of an immaculate 
Church is baseless. It may be that the confession 
of imperfection has been forced by the power of 
circumstances from unwilling lips; but now that it 
is made, it must be disheartening to Church 
Reformers to hear their proposals condemned as 
revolationary. And especially is it disheartening 
when the voice is that of a friend. Still more 
discomposing when that friend isa layman. For, 
according to the Church Reform Union, the grand 
panacea for the ills of'the Church is to be found in 
the co-operation of the laity. The Union looks to 
the laity to be the saviours of the establishment. 
To them Convocation must throw open its doors, 
To them must be given the power of legislating 
respecting the order of the services in each congre- 
gation. To them must be granted enlarged facilities 
for taking a greater part in the local administration 
and spiritual work of the Church. Come into the 
garden, now overrun with noxious weeds and 
baneful herbs, and root them out, laymen, or the 
healthy plants will be choked! But the laymen 
don't seem anxious to accept the invitation. As 
for going into Convocation, that’s the exclusive 
habitation of the clergy, and for them to enter 
would be equivalent to a revolution. At least so 
thinks Alderman Bennett, of Manchester. Last 
Thursday there was a meeting in Manchester to 
discuss the difficult problem of Reform of Convoca- 
tion. The main remedy for all the abuses, the 
inefficiency, the pitiful weakness of that assembly, 
is—admit the laity. The Rev. C. D. Marston 
strenuously urged this, and as strenuously Mr. 
Alderman Bennett opposed it, on the ground that 
it would not be reform, but revolution ; the only 
historical claim Convocation has to existence 
being that it is a body of the clergy. Adopt 
the proposal, and Alderman Bennett pertinently 
asks, what becomes of the theory on which 
the Establishment is based that the laity are 
represented in Parliament? Further, where will 
you find the laity of the Church ef England? 
If they are the whole of the people of England, 
will it be satisfactory to admit every English- 
man, whatever his creed or no creed, into a position 
of authority in the Church? If they do not com- 
prise the entire people, where will you draw the 
line? At the communicants? Then, says Mr. 
Bennett, two-thirds of the communicants are 
women and persons underage. Will you confide 
to women and children the representative powers 
of the Church? Here is a dilemma from which the 
Church reformers cannot extricate themselves ; and, 
looking at this fact, Mr. W. N. Howarth threw 
cold water on the whole buciness by advising the 
meeting to let things alone—wisely adding that 
at a time when people are divided as to essentials 
in religion, and when great divergencies of opinion 
confuse the Church itself, it is dangerous to start 
such questions. The clerics, however, would not 
be converted from what—if they wish to serve the 
Establishment is the error of their way, and carried 
a motion embodying Mr. Marston’s proposal, but 
not until after Alderman Bennett and ‘‘ many 
gentlemen ” had left the room. The Convocation 
Reformers are pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp, for they 
do not venture to agitate for Convocation to be a 
legislative assembly. Their courage fails at the 
most important point. They only want the power 
to do more talking! What a useful object! But 
they would, rather have a useless anomaly without 
legislative functions than dispense with that State 


patronage which is necessarily accompanied with 
State sovereignty. Better submit to the golden 
fetters and talk of what should be done, than reign 
in freedom and do it. 


OPINIONS ON THE BENNETT JUDGMENT. 


A meeting of ministers, elders, and deacons con- 
nocted with the English Presbyterian and United 
Presbyterian Churches in London was held on 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 5, in the Theological College 
of the former denomination, tor the purpose of hear- 
ing a paper on The Bennett Judgment and its 
Bearings,” by the Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser, 
of Marylebone. Mr. Robert Paton, a United Presby- 
terian elder, presided. After devotional exercises, 

The CHAIRMAN opened the proceedings. He 
said he was sure that when it became better known 
that the Presbyterian Church was one which held 
firmly and proclaimed the pare, simple truths of the 
Gospel it would increase, because God would bless 
it. He felt convinced that a wave of spiritual life 
was coming—he saw it inside and outside of the 
Churches—and if they waited upon God, their 
Church would be preserved from the evils which 
we see rampant at present among professing Chris- 
tians. Mr. Paton then introduced 

Dr. Fraser, who said that his address was On 
the Bennett judgment, and on the duty of the 
Presbyterians to the Established Church.” In the 
first part of it he stated that it was the policy of the 
parties in the Church of England to discourage agi- 
tation on this question, and then assigned reasons 
which justified ministers and members of the Pres- 
byterian Church in England in discussing it. He 
then stated that he did not here discuss the ques- 
tion of the abstract rightfulness of a Church Esta- 
blishment, or of the propriety of exercising Church 
discipline through the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The reverend Doctor then said he 
would survey the facts of the Bennett case and their 
bearing on them, and endeavour to estimate their 
direction and force, and continued: By a series of 
decisions delivered during the last twenty years, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
practically legalised an enormous width of teaching 
in the Established Church. With the single excep- 
tion of the condemnation of Mr. Voysey, which was 
quite unavoidable, inasmuch as he denied and ridi- 
culed all the cardinal doctrines of the Christiau 
faith, and ought, as an honest man, to have left the 
Church himself, not putting any one to the trouble 
and ex of pronouncing his legal exclusion— 
with this soli exception, the judgments on 
doctrinal prosecutions have always been in the direc- 
tion, sod have hind the eitevet ing room in the 
Establishment for all varieties of religious opinions 
and teaching :—the Evangelical or Puritan theology, 
the Sacramental, Anglo-Uatholic — and the 
Kationalistic, semi-sceptical contempt of theology. 
In fact, the Church of is now, by a succes- 
sion of deliberate legal judgments, latitudinarian- 
ised, and that with the marked approval of the lead- 
ing minds of this generation. y other course, it 
has been said, would only resolve the Church into 
contending sects, with the usual evil results 
of cramped opinions and embittered — 

vo 


Now, there is much to be said for a com 

Church. Small sects are vexatious insignifi 
cant, and even great communities, or Churches, 
might safely be much larger than they are, because 
many of them have been placed on a too narrow 
basis—a sort of i separated from other 


inion and operation; but then 

it must be a church, not what a well-known clergy- 

men lately affirmed the Church of England to be- 
lesiastical poli 


and anythingariani 

by another principle, viz., that there is 
essential truth and that there is deadly error, and 
that the interests of Divine truth must not be com- 
promised for any consideration whatever. The 
goodwill of many towards the Church of England 
was cooled a few years when it a i that 
some of the writers of the Essays and Reviews,” 
and still more that Bishop Colenso, could not be 
reached by any sort of church discipline. There is 
no longer any security in that Church that the 
integrity of Holy Scripture, or the truth of tle 
miracles it narrates, will be maintained. But n 
some respects the Bennett case has even a greater 
importance, and awakens more serious misgivings. 
Its peculiarity is that it brings up the question of 
the superstition of the Mass,” the very question 


on which the Reformation in England so largely 
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land, while tölerating all Protestaht denominations, 
will jealously keep watch on the political system 
of Romanism which has been so stealthily creeping 
in us. As for the dreaded chaos, we know 
that to the eye of sense it was a desperate hazard 
when the Israelites throw themselves into the Red 
Sea, but the result was a deliverance, For 


Parliament. Now there is no unwillingness in 
either House of Parliament to promote the interests 
of the Establishment, but we may be sure that no 
serious action in that direction will be taken unless 
it be demanded with something like unanimity 


re 


and to correct a few Parr abuses. But, in the 
N divided state of the Established Church, it 
v 


to God's Word. I 
difficulty lies in the 


worship, if obtained, could not 1 * pursued 
under a hierarchical system of inistration. 
Churches so administered inevitably gravitate to- 
wards the corruptions and catch the spirit of the 
Roman and Greek coummunions. The conclusion, 
and melancholy, presses on my mind that 
is very little hope of the recovery and reform 
of the Church of England. God can bring it to 

if He sees meet. But, 140 there 

to be expected from the Evangelical 
for they are embarrassed by their own 
of the formularies, and are divided and 
from the bench of bishops, 
are po in this crisis, poe Np eben 

to di e agitation and preach 
and peace in thelr Gay nothing from 
iament, for it is averse to ecclesiastical legisla- 
decided and the leading statesmen 
High-Church or Broad-Church men, and 
pleased with the late setlement of Mr. 
If this be true—that Church 


rr is our duty? 
i Protestant friends in 


and 
with the utmost considera- 
; to take the before 
and country, that such an Esta- 
blishment as now exists is indefensible. On the 
rting Christian truth, it cannot stand, 
| pernicious errors side by side 
with vital tru on the plea of comprehensive- 
ness it cannot stand, because it is at once too com- 
ve 


. endured, and how- 
ever we may take our own way of ing our 
bt whether it is consistent 


of deadly errors, and to give 
England a elear field and 
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ir whole case is very near to a 
breakdown. Some are disposed to think 
y of the motives of the Evangelical party 
in not seceding; but whatever surprise we may 
feel, let us give them credit generally for up- 
htness of purpose. Perhaps their greatest 
iiculty lies in the thought that if disesta. 
blishment should really take — there 
must follow either the Roman hierarchy or 
We, bere, entertain very different views. 
We believe that there will arise out of such a 
catustrophe 1 free Christian Church, made 
he © are now kept apart by the Esta- 
; and that the Christian people of Eng- 


1141 
Z 


a 


1 


and | countenance, and su 


ourselves, then, while thinking and 


example of the Rev. Capel Molyneux. 


with buttons on their spears, so t 


the truth, preach 
truth, preach it. 
that, if it were 

Ry ational Church. 


the E ical element, 
could in their present position ? 
though not the purest—yet the 


possible disestablishment and 
what he said carefull 


the right time. One great difficulty t 
to locking at the Beomets udgment 
stantial Protestantism of the Church ; 


remoter 
Bennett judgment—they understood 
ek gress was put on their i 


ought we as a Church to say, if an 


for the middle 


the 


state of the law, which permitted a 


institution westing more evil than 


more for the sp 


those who were anathematising one 


I Una vr 
1 and — 


ing with 


all charity of the Evangelical party, although they 
see not with us, let us that many of them 
may soon feel constrained to follow the noble 


Mr. James Ropertson, after referring to the legal 
contests which have taken place of late years in the 
Church of England, said they had now the case of 


the High Church being attacked and comi 
out scatheless. Pre Ohare of England fought 


they could 


hurt no one. They seemed to say, If you believe 
it; and if you don’t believe the 

1 hter.) His opinion was 

should N a great 
e nation should protect, 
rt as far as possible a Chris- 

tian Church. He felt strongly that they ought to 
stand by their Evangelical in the Charch 
of d—the only party they would like to sup- 
rt. He did not think they would like to go and 
be part and parcel with the Essayists and Uolen- 
soists. The only sound party in the Church was 
—. as they 

the Lord’s work, why should not they (the Presby- 
terians) give them all the encouragement they 


were doing 


The Rev. J. O. Dyxes said they were discussing a 
point in the history of what hitherto been— 


most power- 


ful and most ificent Church of the . 
tion. (Cheers.) No Christian could speak of the 


t turmoil in 


that Church without feeling that he ought to weigh 

y a with reverence. 
After he had heard Dr. Fraser’s most judicious, 
while at the same time most brilliant, expos‘ of tne 
whole circumstances of the case, he felt that he 
(Dr. Fraser) had been guided to say right words 23 


met them 
was that the 


— 1212 were very different from its terms. 
He it to be a most unfortunate circumstance 


to have to speak of a judgment of which 
one might i in two opposite wa It 
might be said that the trial vmdicated the sub- 


while it was 


true that the ical effect of the judgment 
NN 
of this was that the High-Church party had 
bolder and carried their principles to still 
consequences since the deliverance in the 


that an im- 
What they 


to consider, Mr. Dykes said, was this—What 
ything? What 
is our duty, in the first towards our Hvan- 
ical brethren in the roh, and if we are to 
nnen . I 
What are we to say to the great qu 0 

e continuance of the Ustablishssent of England 
on its present basis? On the first question he was 


and course for Evangelical in the 
e (Hear, hear.) A man 


seceding. He felt that the 


any effort 


in 
they might make to obtam reconstruction of the 
rr in 
om. He did not despair of Protestanti 
3 ol the country 


an organised public 
pel statesmen 


to 


for the rm of the Church, then he 
have some hope for the continuance of the 
Establishment. A from ag he had no hope. 

* not ing to con- 
clusion, with Dr. Fraser, that if it 5 * to 
obtain from Parliament a remedy for tf 


he * 


of three distinct sects in the bond of an 


—doing 


ore f of what he considered to be 
mischievous than for truth—doing more to separate 
men than to heal divisions and bind men together 
in unity. If Parliament would not alter such an 

of truth and error—such a combination of 


another over 


it was a 
not be other 
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in the end than a grave mischief to the people 
among whom it was allowed. (Loud cheers.) 


The Rev. Dr. EDxoxp said, as no voluntary had 
spoken. perhaps his brethren would bear with him. 
e thought they should all lay very much to heart 
at the present moment what was their duty towards 
the Church of England, and the Evangelical party 
a He felt grateful to Dr.. Fraser for 
t 4 ＋ opportunity of throwing before 
the minds of his ministerial brethren and his bre- 
thren in the eldership that grave and ing ques- 
tion. They would hel — by Divine 
law were they to say nothing when a crisis so 
grave was affecting the country. Being a volun- 
tary, he could from that mere standpoint of his 
own 1 15 say what — * of the Evan- 
ical party. aving explain e ition of 
fre Church, Dr. Edmond said it — him 
that the example set by Mr. Molyneux would be 
followed by others if they fairly put the case before 
themselves. How could they remain in a Church 
that taught that, by the manipulation of the priest, 
NKL could be c into the body 
and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ? It was a 
priestly materialistic system against the great 
4 system that runs through the whole of 
New Testament. How different was the posi- 
tion of the Evangelical laity in the Chu of 
d to the noble Presbyterians in the North, 
now the Free Church of Scotland! Every inte- 
ligent member during the ten years’ conflict had all 
the ents at his fingers 
with and was discussing them daily, and 
settling in his own mind what his own conscientious 
duty must be. Not so with the laity of the 
ish Church. He thought they would never 
come to a clear ground until they came to the dis- 
establishment principle. He would say to them, 
„Be faithful to your convictions of Divine truth, 
and God will lead you. Follow Him.” (Cheers.) 


The Rev, Professor Cuatmers said that the 
ical result of recent decisions was to alter 
nothing. but to show that, according to the con- 
stitation of the Church of England, if a man did 
not expressly contradict the phraseology of the 
Prayer-book, he might preach anythi e pleased 
through the whole sweep of the pendulum, embra- 
cing every shade of religious opinion—from all but 
avowed infidelity: on the one hand, to all but 
avowed Popery on the other. That the doctrine 
alleged to be taught by Mr. Bennett was condemned 
in the recent judgment could not be denied, and if 
he were an honest man he would modify his teach- 
ing. It bore, however, that there was a doubt 
whether he really meant what he said; but he 
(Professor Chalmers) thought nobody could doubt 
it. (Laughter.) Mr. Bennett, he was sure, meant 
what he said, and would not hesitate to avow it. 


Bat the 1 wey: gave him the benefit of the 
doubt. The fact remained that Romish teachi 
of the dye was tolerated in the Establi 


Church. hat was now to be done? His answer | 


was, that as the Evangelical party ought never to 
have been in the Church they ought to go out of it. 
He questioned whether they ought to take the 
course suggested by Mr. es and to fight the 
battle within the Church. Parliament would never 
reconstruct the Established Church in their day. 
Examples were infectious ; and the country had 
learned the lesson taught by the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and would repeat 
it. The hierarchical constitution of the Church 
of England would alone be enough to prevent 
Nonconformists from giving any aid in the d ion 
of reforming her. The late Mr. Bickersteth told 
him twenty years “go that not a third of the 
ministers of the Church of preached Evan- 
gelical doctrine, and their number was not increased 
since his day, for there had been a gradual rising 
of the — — party to a Higher Churchism 
than they formerly professed. he remainin 
portion could not be said to make any very soli 
contribution to the Christianity of the country, and 
their loss would not be great. Fears had been 
expressed as to the effects of disestablishment on 
country parishes, but if it were not for the obstruc- 
tions put in the way by many parish priests, who 
did not preach the Gospel themselves, the 
would find its way into many parts of England 
which it did not now reach. As for the unprepared- 
ness of the for disestablishment, it was not 
necessary to follow the course pursued in Ireland. 
State support need not be withdrawn in a day. 
They were entitled as members of the community 
to go and say to the Government, ‘‘ The National 
i t exists for the purpose of pro ing 
Christianity, and you allow all sorts of doctrines 
adverse to Christianity ; and we cannot consent to 
the existence of such a Church as an institution 
maintained at the public expense.” Nothing was 
more injurious to the interests of truth than a 
Church comprehensive of all shades of truth and 
error—a Church which takes in all, did take in all. 
(Laughter.) It was a delusion andasnare, Sach 
a state of Soe would be intolerable in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, and the sooner it was put an 
end to and swept away in the Churistian Church 
the better, not only for the interests of truth, but 
even for the sake of common morality, the tone of 
which throughout the country it could not fail to 
injure, and a low sense of whose obligations it was 
certain to produce. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. Ropert TAYLor had come to the same | »Y 
practical conclusion as Dr. Edmond had, though further empowers 
to | to any intended 


round the other side of the circle. With 
the chaos when disestablishment came, as referred 


ends, was familiar | 


chaos it would produce life, and beayty, and order. | 
(Cheers. 

Mr. Hven M. Matueson moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Paton for having presided at the 
meeting, and to Dr. Fraser for his able paper, 
which was seconded by Mr. R. WaAtzs. 

Dr. Fraser, in returning thanks, said that he 
came there that night with very great misgivings 
and reluctance, even after he had written his paper. 
He felt the gravity of even putting his little com 
to the solution of such a great question. All that 
the Evangelical cle en were doing was waitin 
to see what God would do for them. e must te 
these men, that they must for the truth’s sake, their 
own sake, and Christ’s sake, throw themselves 
upon the support of Christ and His le, and be 
faithful to that Gospel that was once delivered to 
the saints. (Cheers.) . 

The Cuarrman having briefly returned thanks, 
the meeting was brought to a close by Dr. EpmMonp 
pronotncing the benediction. 

[Fora report of this discussion we are indebted to 
the Weekly Review, which gives Dr. Fraser’s able 
address in extenso. } 


At the autumnal conference of the Church 
Association at Southsea, last week, the Rev. Capel 
Molyneux gave his reasons for secession. He con- 
cluded by saying that he could not sit down 
patiently in the present crisis. If they could not 

t the whole Church to unite against the Bennett 
judgment, then let there be disestablishment. A 

ouse divided against itself mnst be broken up. The 
Church must break up; if it were to break up at 
once, they would hold their own—they would hold 
their property in the Church. Otherwise, it would 
in a few years be in the hands of Romanists and 
Ritualists. The action he suggested might be sup- 
ported by an immense number of Nonconformists, 
and they would have an Evangelical Church mighty 
in its strength. He had not yet seceded from the 
Church, but he should do so. His present position 


involved complicity with the Church of England, 
and, as things were, he should secede. He had 
been in the Church forty-five years, and was 


attached to it. It would be no slight cost to him to 
secede, but he should do so, as the services of the 
Church were full of errorand Popery. Ashe could 
not see his way to disestablishment, he should 
secede. He was too old to wait, and he should not 
like to go out of the world conscious of a complicity 
with the Church in its present circumstances. [Mr. 
Molyneux has since intimated that he shall resign 
his living at the close of the present year. ] 

The Rev. Richard Gardner intimated his intention 
to secede also, It would not be on account of any- 
thing in the Liturgy, but. simply and solely on 
account of the — in the Bennett case. The 
Church of England was connected with the State, 
and the interpretation of her formulas rested with 
the constituted authorities, whose decision was 
binding on the members of the Church. Now, the 
position of Mr. Bennett had been held to be not 
contradictory or re t to the articles and 
formulas of the Church. He submitted that the 

uestion was not whether the inte tion of the 

ormulas was correct, or whether it expressed the 
mind of the Reformers, but whether, under its 
sanction, fundamental error might be taught in the 
Church without let or hindrance—with the sanction 
of authority, and with any weight with which the 
Church invested her ministers. long as the 
Bennett judgment remained, he could not look on 
the Church of England as the faithful witness 
and keeper of holy writ.” The judgment was 
contrary to the Holy Word of —and, as this 
was 80, his conscience, strengthened by the exercise 
of as healthy a judgment as he could put in operation, 
dictated that so long as he continued a member of 
the Church of England, he involved himself in 
complicity with its error. 


THE WESLEYANS AND DENOMINATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


Considerable uncertainty and uneasiness are ex- 
ienced in some quarters as to the present atti- 
tude of the Methodist Connexion in reference to the 
Elementary Education Act. The Bishop of ‘“ 
chester, at the Church Congress, said that the 
Wesleyans ‘‘were wavering.” The question has 
ocoupied the attention of many Wesleyans since the 
on — the Act, and 2 — —.— 
i as been increasingly against denominati 

— — and in favour of an unsectarian and 
national system. The debate at the last Conference 
by no means mended matters for the denomina- 
tionalists. On the contrary, some of the ministers 
came to the conclusion that secular education would 
be the only ultimate solution of the difficulty, and 
had it not been for the fear of proceeding too rapidly 
and without consulting the laymen, it is p le 
that Mr. Arthur’s resolution would have been 
adopted. At most the present method of denomina- 
tional education could only have been continued by 


the votes of a senior majority. The generality of 


| 


the young ministers are decidedly in favour of ter- 
minating the denominational system. The follow- 
ing resolution was agreed to by the Conference :— 
The Conference refers the whole question of primary educa- 
tion to a com» ittee, to meet before the assembling of Parlia- 
ment, which committee shall consist of the Committee of 
Privilege and Exigency, the Education Committee, with a 
minister and layman from each distxict, who shall be elected 
ballot, by the —— vote of the ministers and laymen, at 
— meetings in September. The Conference 
that committee to take action in reference 
on the question. 
Under the authority of the f 


the 


ing resolution 


to by Mr. Donald Matheson, he thought instead of | there have been elections, and the following are the 


* 


a 
1 r 3 


names of the ministers and 
First London District, Rev. W. F. Slater, 
Sizer ; Second London, Rev. R Roberts, Mr. E. 
Pearse ; Bedford, Rev. H. Jones, Mr. Hine — 
Rev. J. Vanes, Mr. J. Holden ; 


Norwic v. J. 
Rev. P. N 
Mr. Edmunds; Portsmouth, v. J. Lawton, . 


a) 


Parkes, Mr. R. Page; Oxfo 


Phippard ; Channel Islands, Rev. 
Whitehead ; Devonport, Rev. T. J. 
Dingley ; Cornwall, Rev. 8. Rowe, Mr. Downing; 
Exeter, Rev. J. Morton, Mr. Sibley ; 


Lewis ; me ry Rev. J. Pearson, Mr. T. 
Davis ; Macclesfield, Rev. J. Beech, Mr. J. Meek ; 
Liverpool, Rev. C. Garrett, Mr. P ; 2 — 


ter, Rev. W. Jackson, Mr. Napier; 
H. Hastlin oat Barlow ; — J. 
Hartley, Mr. Holden; Leeds, Rev. 8. Si 0 
Mr. Fitch ; Sheffield, Rev. W. Jessop, Mr. 8 Bale, 
Nottingham, Rev. R. Brown, Mr. J. W. Lewis; 
Lincoln, Rev. W. Andrews, Mr. Bennett; Hull, 
Rev. T. Brackenbury, Mr. Shipham; York, Rev. 
J. Clapham, Mr. Wilkinson; Whitby, Rev. J. 
Talbot, Mr. Brooke; Newcastle, Rev. W. Duke, 
Mr. R. Robson, Carlisle; Rev. J. Mason, Mr. J. 
James; Edinburgh, Rev. J. F. Moody, Baillie 
Falshaw. It is rumoured that the committee will be 
summoned to London for the despatch of business 
on Tuesday, December 3, and its decisions will be 
anxiously looked for by many. The chief discussion 
will be „ the ing of the denominational into 
a national system. propese for this 2 
tion does not mean . 1 * ridiculous as the 
instantaneous closing of all Wesleyan day schools, 
without regard either to vested interests or the 
opinions of the local committees who manage the 
schools. The proposal is only the initiation of a 
new policy, founded upon the belief that a national 
system of education will be more satisfac and 
efficient than a denominational one. It will be for 
the local committees of t to determine 
whether they will act — the proposed new policy 
by transferring these schools to the schoul boards. 
The district elections are said to have yielded a 
nary of two to one in favour of the new policy ; 
and though it is feared by many that the non-elected 
members of the committee will outvote the district 
representatives, yet others are of opinion that the 
decided expression of the district ought to 
have great weight, and will be much too serious to 
be thwarted for the sake of the old régime. But 
whatever may be the decision of the committee, it 
is not unlikely that the opposition to the denomina- 
tional system will go on increasing in Methodism 
until ita object is decisively attained.— Times. 
The Birmingham Daily Post, in reference to the 
subject, says: — We understand that of the dele- 
already elected, there is a very large majority 


in favour of Mr. Arthur's motion; as many, we 


sixty-four. 
the mvtion have . 
cant that while some of the fourteen have been 
elected by narrow majorities, many, if not most, of 
the forty-two have been chosen majo- 
rities. These indications plainly win which 
direction Methodism tends in regard to the educa- 
tion question.” 

The Record announces that the Rev. P. 8. 
Royston, M.A., at t one of the acting secre- 
taries of the Chun dh Missionary Society, Nos been 
appointed to the vacant see of the Mauritius. 

He Ricuest Livino in ExNatayp.—At the 
death of the Rev. Sir Al 
living at Doddington, which was the richest living 
in Bagland, having an income of 10,000“. a year, 


was divided into seven parishes. The foundation 
stones of two of the churches vided this 
division of revenues were laid on Thursday at 


and Wimblington. 

Tue Lregration Socrery my tax Nor. 
Another batch of public meetings is to be held in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire next week. At 4 

F. 


. 
illi © Hon. ey, an 
Mr. Cox, of Hazlewood, are to N . The next 


night, the annual meeting of the Manchester 
Auxiliary is to be held, and is to be attended by 
Mr. and Mr. Cox. On the same ni 
Mr. ey and Mr. Carvell Williagns will atten 
the annual meeting at Ashton, and Mr. orth, 
Mr. Carter, M.P., and the Rev. W. Best are to 
address a meeting at Sheffield. 

Tux Case or Farner O’Keerre.—A motion was 
made by Mr. Justice Lawson, at a special meeting 
of the Irish National Education Commissioners on 
8 to rescind the resolution striking Father 

Keeffe's name off the list of man fter an 
argument lasting, it is said, for two hours, a division 
took place, when Judge Lawson’s motion was nega- 
tived by eleven to seven. The seven who voted for 
the reinstatement of Father O’Keefie were—The 
Lord Primate, Judge Lawson, Judge Morris, Mr. 
Waldron, Mr. Murland, Professor Jellett, and Mr. 
Morrell. The Judges were divided in this instance 
—three Roman Catholic judges (Monahan, Piggot, 
and Fitzgerald) being in favour of the original action 
of the board in striking off Father O’Keeffe’s name; 
but Mr. Justice Morris, who stood stoutly on the 
other side, is also a Roman Catholic, as is Mr. 
Waldron. The Hon. Mr. Preston (who 1s abroad) 
was the only commissioner absent. 

REVISION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK,—The 


in the Disestablished Church of Ireland res 
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tion Act no British subject has been obliged to use | three pastors during 140 years. Mr. Steers preached 
this worship. In our own time every disability | his farewell sermon on Sunday. 

has been removed from those who will not use it, Dovetas, ISLE or Man.—The Rev. W. Smith, 

or if there he any shadow of disabilities left, these | after a very successful ministry of twelve years, has 

lished. Whether we use this | resigned his charge of the Cireular-road Congrega- 

worship or let it alone, not a man of us need pay | tional Church in Donglas. The cause o r. 

towards its maintenance unless we like. | Smith’s resignation is a decline of health occasioned 

this being beyond dispute, I would just ask | by domestic bereavements. The present thriving 

orking man what he is likely to gain by | church was brought into existence by his exertions. 

On Sunday, Oct. 27, Mr. Smith preached his 

HY COMPREHENSION Is ImposstnLe.—In the | farewell sermon to a crowded con tion, who 


course of his address to the clergy at Tunbri deeply regret his departure. On Monday evening 
last week, the Archbishop of Canterbury said following a purse of money was presented to the 
was not visionary eno to look forward to tha rev. tleman, as à token of the esteem and love 
time when there would be but one Church and one | in which he is held by the con ion. The Rev. 
sect in Ragland, bat if the Church of land | W. H. Hyatt, of Manchester, has accepted the 
adhered ta pringiples there was every hope pastorate of the Circular-road Church. 
that in time the differences that kept them GLAscow.—-The proposal to augment the stipends 
t disappear. If the mission of the of forty or fifty Independent ministers has been 
0 were to join the different taken up by some Glasgow friends with great spirit. 
it was a glorioas end. believed that it Mr. Smith, Mr. George Thomson, and Mr. 
appointed to do this. The Morning Post does John H. Watt have each promised 100/. annually 
agree with the Primate, and thinks that the | for five years, and, in addition, are giving to the 
points which divide the Church of England from | movement the weight of their influence and active 
. | other churches in East and West are more easily | effort. — 2 a — — Pana 
compromised than those which in England separate | in a similar spirit. The Cungregation iscellany 
Church and Dissent. Establishment by law is the | reports that a committee to forward the Stipend 
first barrier, because, on the one hand, the Church | Fund Movement has been formed in Glasgow, and 
| of England does not wish to give it up; and, on the | it advises that a small committee be formed in every 
i town to co-operate with Glasgow in the 
the Church till it is | undertaking. 
i i and Tur Late Mr. Henry Atpex.—Something more 
tly or wrongly, | than the mere passing tribute of an oBituary notice 
Episcopacy is a | is due to the memory of our late much-respected 
fellow-citizen, Mr. Henry Alden, of Cornmarket- 
street, who for forty years carried on the business 
of printer, stationer, and bookseller in thiscity. In 
the earliest days of the Oxford Chronicle, Mr. Alden 
was its joint publisher with the late Mr. Henry 
Cooke. A freeman of the city, although never 
doctrine of outward and visible sign and inward | mingling in party politics, he was throughout life a 
consistent Liberal ; 


15 


i 
; 
45 


i 
: 


if 
15 


grace has no in Nonconformist and we believe his name was 
In addition to this, the immense guit never aia Som the poli-book ffém the time of 
18 


those who rove and those who „taking up his freedom until the last general 


ss 


approve the baptism of infants must always be a | election, when confined to his room by illness. As 

complete bar to any real unity of thought and | a member of the religious community meeting for 
others demurred action. For all these reasons the Post esses to worship in the New-road Chapel, for nearly half a 
ever admitted mee no way out of the present divisions eentury his influence and abilities were con- 
which religious All that can be done is to make | spicuously, although most unassumingly, devoted 
Nash, the best of things as they are. A mere fusion of | to its varions organisations for evangelistic and 
nome n of ples would | benavolent purposes. For many months he had 


belonged to make things more confounded than ever. been suffering from a painful disorder, and on the 

elect someone who went CuurcH Derence Association AND MR. | 25th of he peacefully expired. His mortal 

sioner stated that Grondz Portzr.—At a meeting held in the Town | remains were conveyed on the 3ist ult. to the little 
H (where for more than fort 


: 


| first as Sunday-achool 
be the occasional ccnduct of 
followed by the members of his 
own family, his brother- of the New-road 


j P. Church, and the employés of his business establish- 
at ted things innumerable, which | ment. On — the vil the mournful 
N subject the country, full tag thle quae : | cession 2 y a considerable — the 
from the regarding residents, * oom ing the 
5 the fed the very word he was | chanel, where a 8 cvios was held, 
j the ipturer being read and prayer offered by the 
the . Allen, for many years the pastor and 
; the friend of the deceased. His remains were 
4 Englishinen—is it likely i .— Oxford Chronicle, 
s righteous ?”— | Salem CHAPEL, Legps.—On Thursday night the 
: e must asenme at meeting of Salem Chapel was held in 
1 Englishmen still m connected with that place of wor- 


EES 
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ted a statement of 


met — presen 

disestablishment do you! charch during the past year. The 

Hughes said: number of members on the church book was 

to the conclusion, Never in the history of the chapel was there 

ves, that unity, concord, love, and harmony, and the 

a 1 the necessities of ition to work; but there had, during the 

cordially agree. Now 7 been no Se church —— the 

suppose reservoirs replied by a letter which appeared i irming y-school, w e thought was a subject for 
— = ich had been ham Post on Monday last, of which the following 2 Both the day and 8 

— ior or by the State, y and 


is the material — 
K ond ungentiemanly attack permit 


: 
5 
— 
8 
8 
a 


stant cottage | me to aay : 
in — was Firstly, —That I have never spoken at Burton-on- 


on the question. 
That I have vever in my life stated “ that 
„ was getting 2,000/. 2 3 * 
— ve never ; t t 
That I ha aid“ that Parliamen 
00“. a year to the Church out of the 


Y,—That I indignantly deny “ having stumped 
3 


i 
4 
. 


= 


i 


iH 


new place, and if they asked him to open it he would 
do so. (Applause.) fio proceeded, hy variqus 

tre rge audience to increased 
Christian effort. Mr. W. H. Conyers and Mr. John 
Andrew also addressed the meeting, 


at 


il 


; , it Sussex Home Misstonary Society Ax p County 
want it, I I AssociaTion.—The annual meetings of this society 
don’t ay, want commenced with a prayer-meeting, held in North- 
more 


street R 2 21 on Wednesday, 30th 


buy 2 October. ay, 3ist October, the business 
change of the day was transacted by the committee and 
the ministrations delegates from the churches, in Le wes-road Chapel, 
the case of on vellum and framed, | and were brought to a close by a public meeting 
England, we expressive of the esteem and love of the congrega- | held in Queen-square Congregational Chapel, over 
the cuntrol of tion, at the same time begging his acceptance a which D. Pratt, . presided. The report was 
en Messrs. — for 165/., together with a handsomely-boynd | presented by the Rey, A, Foyster, one of the 
Bi from the Sunday-scholars. —Mr. Steer | secretaries, from which it ap that during the 

acknow the presentati He said it spoke | year eight evangelists had employed, and a 


well for the congregation that they had had but! considerable number of small churches in the 


* 
’ 
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county assisted by the funds of the society. 
Twenty-one chapels and eighteen rooms had been 
— 1 2 for religious services: Hfteen chapels 
‘and k rooms by home missionary ministets, and 
sit chapels and twelve rooms by lay evangeliste. 
Sensible of the difficulty of recording procisely the 
number of conversions, the committee assured their 
friends that the spiritual results were never richer 
than daring the pact year In carrying on these 
‘operations there had hen expended by the county 
—on home mission stations, 374/. 33. IId. ; on 
evangelstic aecount, 3901; for tracts and inci» 
dental expetises, 20. 17s.—total, 708“. Ss, Lid. ; 
and by tke London Home Missionary Soviety, 255/. 
—to 1,063/. 15s. IId. Through the praise- 
be ge efforts of the Rev. J. Stuchbery, B. A., 
aad the generous aid of a few friends, it was 
reported that all the ministers who were eligible, 
and who needed to be so provided for, and were in 


made personal life members of the Pastors’ Retiring 
Fand. The County Association passed the follow- 
ing resolution unanimously :— 

the establishment by law of the Epi Charch 
in England, and. the Presbyterian Church ia’ Bostland, 


e, and 
to be maintained, this meetin pl e Itself 
Bra ~ ia the 


Laverroo..—On Friday afternoon the memorial 
tone of the new central chapel and school, Gruve- 
street, Liverpool, in connection with the United 
Methodist Free Churches, was laid by Mr. Coun- 
eillor S. G. Rathbone, in presence of a very large 
concourse of people. The néw builcings will cost 
altogether about 6,500/., of which 2,500“. has 
already been subscribed. The style of the new 
buildiag is Lombardic, and there are to be tower, 
epire, and belfry. Accommodation will be provided 
on che ground and gallery floors for 900 persons, 
exclusive of a space for the organ loft. The size of 
the church is—width, sixty-seven feet by forty- 
eight feet eight inches inside, and across the tran- 
sept fifty-four feet five inches wide. In the base- 
ment of the building isa large schoolroom, fifty- 
five feet six inches by forty-eight feet three inches, 
and across the t t fifty-three feet, and thirteen 
feet six inches nigh, lighted by ten large windows. 
Alter u h been sung, a portion of Scripture 
read by the Rev. C. E. Brooks, and aa appropriate 
oe er offered by the Rev. G. H. Thompson, the 
v. S. Macfarlane said the following were the 
contents of the bottle about to be placed in the 
cavity of the stone :—N —— 7 —— — 
ing committee, programme of the day’s i 
mames of architect and contractor, Sale of 7 8 
— — of that day, circuit plan of ministers, 
also read a statistical statement of the 
United Methodist Free Churches, which would be 
beside the other d cuments. Mr. Rathbone 
laid the stone with a silver trowel, 
the children of the Sunday-school, 


ivered an appropriate address, and in conclusion 
said that though spoken of as ing to the 
Established Church, his opinions as to the relations 


of the English Church to the State and as to many 
of its doctrines, were such that it was an error to 
speak of him as being one of its members. (‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) After the purses and other 
contributions had been placed on the stone—a dona- 
tion of 25“. being acknowledged from Mr. S. G. 
Rathbone—and a collection made, the Rev. S. Mac- 
farlane delivered an address on the polity and prin- 
ciples of the United Methodist Free Churches. The 
— proceedings closed with prayer and 
ise. In the evening a tea- meeting was held in 
— Welsh Congregational] schoolroom, Grove-street, 
and after tea a public meeting was held in the 
chapel, when ministers of various denominations 
addressed theassembly. The total contributions of 
the day were about 300/. 
*. CHURCH OF — Ar Lege wy mir 
uesdgy evening, Nov. 5th, the first tea-meet- 
ing in conhection with St. John’s Free Church of 
was held at the Philharmonic Rooms, 
where the 


ion are for the present wont to 
assemble, and was preceded by a sale of work in 
the afternoon in aid of the chugch-building fund. 
A very large number of persons sat down to the 
social meal, and at the public meeting afterwards 
held there was a crowded attendance, the rooms, 
including the galleries, being thoroughly filled. 
The chair was taken by the pastor of the church, 
the Rev. H. M. Barnett. Mr. Ruffell, the secre- 
tary, read the report, which stated that the 
machinery had been set in working order for found- 
ing a permanent church, where they hoped to enjoy 
their =e worship, combined with that beautiful 
i which they as ishmen and Protestants 
loved. The Chairman (who, it will be remembered, 
lately seceded from the Established Church) then 
spoke of the rapid growth of the movement with 
which they had associated themselves. Considering 
what had taken place in connection with Mr. 
Molyneux and at Winchester the other day, where 
a clergyman publicly stated his inten iou of seceding 
from the Church, must it nut be evi lent that there 
was a career of prosperity and influence designed 
for them by their gracious God? The Rev. Dr. 


to be too elated with the brill ant success 
they had already met with. In relation to 
the prohibition of their pastor, he said he was 
glad to find that those in ecclesiastical authority 
were beginning to learn wisdom. Certain he was 
that if they had attempted to do that which was 
threatened, they would have lighted up such a fire 


there was no cause for this movement. 
When their churches were transformed into operas ; 


— 


as would mot very easily have been put out. 
(Chéers.) He did pray from his very soul that 
they might learn wisdom--that this curse: 
Romanism * be taken out of their land. 
(Cheers.) Alderman Coles wished to express hi- 
sympathy with them in that gloriotts movement 
inaugurated by a few earnest men in this town, 
and to assist them in their endeavour to build a 
church in which to carry on a service with all the 
purity which belonged to the old-established Church 
of England. They had been taunted by * sat 

at 


their beautiful services into mere performances by 


tinselled actors; and their bishops were unable or 
unwilling to put an end to these fripperies and 
_ nonsense ? 
before them not as a member of the Free Church 
of England, but as one who deeply sympathised 
the coumty when he undertook the work, had been | 


Alderman Furber said he appeared 


with them in their regret at leaving their old 


places of worship, where a W in 
that true Protestant spirit which was or been 
the glory of their Church. He saw in that move. 
ment safety for the Church ; he believed it would 


so make ceftain parties reflect that it would stop, 
at all events, i paced asc ps in Ritualistic prac- 
tives, and would eventually crush them out of the 
Charch. He would express a hope that he should 
not be called upon to leave the Church of England, 
but that the friends within would unite with those 
without, and work together todo away with all 
these nonsensical practices. 1 Mr. J. R. 
Stebbing, J. P., said that although he himself 
thought it his duty to remain in the Church 


because within it ~% they imight be able 
to do some good work in stopping Ritual- 
istic practices, he hailed with is’ heart 


and soul the noble example they had set of 
injured feelings and — consciences by laying 
the foundation-stone of another Free Church in this 
country. He would rather be the most bigoted 
Dissenter that ever lived, than one of those 
Romanising priests that were driving the people 
into Dissent. (Cheers.) They, Churchmen and 
Free Churchmen, had to look to the great Pro- 
testant Nonconformist 1 help them in the 
coming fight. (Cheers. would want their 
votes at the hustings, and the faith fot which they 

contended to give strength to the Noncon- 
formists as well as themselVes when the time 
should come when it should be determined who 
should have the Church of England. He knew full 
well there were some priests in the Church of 
England who said they wanted it disestablished, 
but he ry se the cry of the sound-hearted Church- 
men and Protestant Nonconformists would bee II 
the Church of England is to be disestablished to 
please the Romanising element, it sball be also dis- 


endowed—(cheers)—and not one of the 
money go to support the power of Rome.” (More 
cheers.) Mr. Henry Pond commented 


y 
upon the action of the bishop of the diocese in 
finding the time to write three threatening letters 
to the Rev. H. M. Ferse 
interfered with the ices Carried on at different 
churches in the town, He also referred to his pro- 
hibition of certain lectures being given in a church 
by the Rev. Robert Maguire, the recital of which 
exeited cries of Shame, shame!” from his 
audience, and concluded a very powerful address 
by expressing his belief that no further 22 
would be taken by the bishop against their pastor. 
The motion having been submi to the ey 
and carried unanimously, Mr. R. E. Harris, one o 
the churchwardens, proposed a vote of thanks to 
the various speakers of the evening, and shortly 
after thy proceedings terminated. 


Correspondence, 


THE NONCONFORMIST STATISTICS — STOKE: 
UPON TRENT. 
ost To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin. - A correspondent in the Standard, signing him 
self ‘‘A Churchman,” having called in question the 
accuracy of the statistics which I furnished to you with 
regard to the accommodation for public worship pro- 
vided by the Church of England in the town (not the 
Parliamentary borough) of Stoke, it is requisite I should 
say a word or two on the subject. 

A Churchman” says (1) That I have understated 
by several huadreds the sittings provided by the Esta 
blished Church ; (2) That I have omitted entirely one 
mission church (Mount Pleasant); and (3) That I have 
overstated the accommodation provided at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Longton. 

I reply (1) That I took from the Lichfield Diocesan 
Calendar for 1872 the accommodation at the four 


blame the Noaconformist. 


Di 7 
Dicksee spoke a few words of warning to them not Diocesan Calendar never errs on the side of understate 


churches in Stoke, and obtained from one of the best- 
informed Churchmen in the town the accom:nodation 
at the two mission churches which it p»ssesses. If. 
as ‘A Churchman” has the hardihood to say, these 
figures bear no resemblance to facts,” be must not 
In reality, although the 


ment, I am enabled, from personal knowledge of all the 
buildings, to say that the information iu question is 
accurate. 

(2) To tho best of my belief, the Mount Pleasant 
mission church is in the contiguous district of Fel ton, 
and I have included it in the returns for that district. 

(3) The observation with regerd ta the Unitarian 


—¼Äʃ 


Chapel is one of several criticisms of very minute im- 
portance. A Churchman” says 200 would crowd it ; 
the people who bullt it say it will hold 300. I adopt 
their estimate in preference to the conjecture of a 
person who says. I am not familiar with the Dis- 
senting places of worship, nor have I the means of 
testing the figures of the Noncon/formist relating thereto,” 
excepting in this particular case. } 
In collecting the statistios for the Parliamentary 
borough of Stoke, [ put myself into communication with 
more than fifty Churchmen and Dissenters, not one 
of whom was capable of wilful misrepresentation. In 
tset, they bad no motive to misrepresent, for I took 
this precantion—until I had actually got the informa- 
tion I wanted, I did not mention in any one dadé the 
use to which it was about to be put. 

Your obedient servant, 

THE ENUMERATOR, 

Nov. 9, 1872. 
P.S.—To save your readers perplexity, I should add 
that the table relating to the town of Stoke was one 
of six from which the aggregate for the Parliamentary 
borough was compiled, and that, though these six 
tables have not yet been given in the Nonconformist, 
I was courteously permitted by you to forward copies of 
them at once to the editor of the Staffordshire 
Advertiser, in which journal they appeared on the 26th 
of October, 


KAS S “SONNET TO THE NILE.” 


To the Editor of the Nonconfurmut. 

Str,—Will you allow me to correct a slight error in 
your Notanda” of this week? Kexts’s Sonnet to the 
Nile is to be found in the volume of his poems edited 
by Rossetti, and published a year or two since by Moxon. 
It is at page 245, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
H. T. HUMPHRBYS. 
4, Trafalgar - square, Brompton, S. W.) 
Nov. 7, 1872. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK 
HILL. 
To the Editor of the Noaconformist, 

Sin, — Permit me to call the attention of the public by 
your kindness to the state of the above obarity at tlie 
present time, the oldest of its Rind in which 
was intended for twenty boys. There is now in the 
sdhdols 370 boys and girls who are well taught aud 
taoroughly trained for domestic and useful sérvice. 
400 might be admitted, but for want of funds there Are 
many vacancies, which, for this reason, caiidot be filled 
up, although the governors received forty, being about 
one-third of all the applicants for mission, at the last 
eléction—the highest number ever admitted at one 
time. 

The present greatly increased cost of provisions, 
clothing, and coals, makes it more than ever difficult to 
keep the institution in its efficiency, and we have at 
the present outstanding olaims amounting to dvef 
1,000/., nearly all of which vas due, and ought to have 
been paid, last month. ; 

Barnestly entreating help now that it is s>» much 
needed, I only add that contributions may be paid to 
the Treasirer’s account, London Joint Stock Bank, or 
to the undersigned at the office of the charity, when 
they will be most thankfully acknowledged. 

Yours obediently, 
JOSEPH SOUL 
Office, 73, Cheapside, R. G. 


— — 


THR BIRMINGHAM RELIGIOUS sTATISTICS. 
fo U Rditor of the Nonrconformist. 


— 4 which, after ad 
note, in admitt 
directs 1 2 27 . explain 
dary” are Mel A e assigning 
boundar u returns, as a 
reason that the gentleman furnishing the Church of 
England statistics included one cuurch outside the 
municipal boundary: This explanation is quite incorrect. 
Being the gentleman referred to, permit me to explain 
that my return, as drawn up, did not include St. Silas’s 
Church, but was strictly contined within the munſei 
boundary. When your enumerator called u ne 
it, I asked how chapels outside the municipal beundet? 
had been dealt with. He replied that the Baptist 
Chapel, Six Ways. and the nee Chapel, 4 
Villa, were inelud-d in his return; and, use he 
included these two, I addetl ane church, St. Silds, it 
being in the same neighbourhood. You will see, then, 
that the “boot is on the other leg.” St. Silas 
Church was added because your enumerator had in 
cluded two chapels outside the borough, an:! not, as yeu 
state, the two chapels added, because of the inclusion 
by myself of one church. I have seen the enumerator 
to-day, who admits this to be a correct statement of 
the ca e, and says that he ie nt responsible for the 
explanation given by you. But, now, what about the 
ö tional chapels mentioned? I was led to under. 
stund distinctly that beyond the two above referred to, 
no oth r chapel outside the municipal boundary would 
ve included. I asked about the 1288 chapel which 
it appoars has been included, and was told that it would 
not be included, I uit your enumerator of any 
intention to mislead, for he infurms’me that he did not 
compile the statistics for the r 6. 
Some ove else, however, has add is other 
(Congregational, gy Bo which is within a few 
of a and 


ards large mportant church, St. Paul's, 
lsall-heath, with 1,300 sittings; and this church is 


iid 
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nearet the borough boundary than the chapel, and is | schoolmasters they recognised no right | day. No more dismal history could be written than 
not included in my return E the clergy Yo pore the education of the | the history of the Education Aet. (Hear, hear.) 
nation; and he, for one—and if he were the only After referring to the fond anticipations they had 


one, he should say it belonged to that party in entertained, he asked what had been the result of 
Europe whose determination it was to take the lay | the working of the Act? Out of 50,000 places only 
edu sation of the laity out of the hands of clergy, a few had school boards. There was inefficient 

rsons, priests, ministers of every sort and | education; incongrous and incomplete working of 
fie iption. (Applause.) As far as the Educa- the Act ; bigotry, fanaticism, pious frauds, jealousy, 
tion Act put the election of school boards into | heart-burning, social divisions, and last, and not 
the hands of the ratepayers, so far it might | least, the political disunion of the Liberal party. 
be said to start in the right direction, and to This was the result. The League were charged 
be national. 80 far as it laid rates for education | with bringing about this state of things. This he 
upon ev person who could pay them, it denied; he stood there to assert that there did not 
2 true nationality. In as far as it rest upon his mind and he might add, on the minds 
made those rates compulsory it was a great ap- of the gentlemen upon that ete guilt in 
proach to true nationality, for a nation’ could not that particular. (Cheers.) Everywhere they heard 
excuse its lazy, selfish, double-chinned and un- of the political-revolt of the Nonconformists. When 
patriotic citizens from doing their duty. But when | he asked himself what this meant, he thought that 


Na Li Bad — ' ot So a nation, having elected its school boards, having ho was facing a very important question. Were 
a large one, and dees not materially | tated its people, and having made payment of that they guilty or were they not guilty of having divided 


number of sittings. It is also | tate com ; to deal, as in the present | the real Liberal party? hat was Liberalism ? 

there have been several mission | case, wi o most striped, spotted, and heteroge- | What were its first principles? Were they not 

, | } will go far to maintain the total | neous | n, then the Act of Parliament social, religious, and political equality? (Cheers.) 
do so | which contained it was away from the bread And tested by that test, could they say that they 

ea of nationality. For mstance, a schoul | had divided the Liberal party? (“ No“) Could 
| estimated what money would be wanted, | they not see it was men, supposed to be leaders of 
and issued a precept for the raising of it, for the | the party, and men who had been entrusted with 
school board could not raise the money themselves, | the most sacred work a man could have to perform, 
but had to trot off to the Town Counctl—(laughter) who had proved to be traitors? (Cheers.) Those 
[(and say, “Please raise the money?” No, men were the traitors, and they stood there the 
said the Town Council, we shan’t.” An amiable | Liberal party, one and indivisible. (Cheers.) He was 
had settled the question for afew more | sorry to say it, but he believed that the true Liberal 

ghtendienes but it would come up again, and with pre- party existed at that moment outside the Government 
Education League, at the Town cisely the same result. Now, all the people paying | and outside the House of Commons; and something 
the * Tuesday, the the money, the e elected by them settling | would have to be done before they vould bring the 

— 93 aay, | how much was wanted; and another set of persons | party en rapport with the Government. He would 


— — 


elected by the 23 settling whether or not they not say what it was, but he knew that they were 
would raise it, uestion came, To whom should | not properly represented. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
the money 80 raised be given for the purpose of | Jenkins then contended that the religious difficulty 


spent? Oh, it was to be given to the deno- | was a wider one than the payment of rates for 
schools, to a set of amiable, well-inten- | religious — and that connected with it was 
tioned, zealous —_ elected nobody knew by whom | the position which the Church of England held as 
—-(laughter)—nobody could remember when, and | an blished Church. Referring to the agitation 
some I could scarcely conjecture wherefore. | which was going on, he said he feared that with 
H no wish to speak d Uy of those | many of their opponents it was more a question of 
committees of schools, otherwise he should speak | ecclesiastical supremacy than ecclesiastical faith. 


i ly of one with which he had himself | (Hear.) The Bishop of Ely said he would rather 
been connected. Men, however, were not 4 have Mahommedanism taught in the country than 
chosen alw undenominational theology. (‘‘Shame.’’) : 
much sch ing of the way in which en and others of the 
they had Church of England spoke of their ancient privi- 


op ngs ‘ of | leges, Mr. Jenkins said he was reminded of an 
the defects of their own education, were ya anecdote told of two American editors, who were 
those defects. 


clergymen, „Then 
because they were — 
nation—the ratepayers ? Not | te the ancient rights of the Church of 
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— 88 have — — at all ; they were self-clected as far as the nation | Referring to the question of compulsi 
: on, he said he 
come tee. (Applause hey hed nowy e dense | wae concerned 1 . . | did not eo how it was ible 
, x & member o ion the of the waa 
— am Aut — the eobbol of his fellow-towns- to. He saw that Mr. Hibbert had suggested 
: men, to to receive money from the | t e 
ratepayers, set of deacons | should be paid by the Guardians. 6 
and committee- men, was that nationality ? (No.) | could not conceive of any more inefficient executors 
’ be adh 8 —ůů eee —— treme be a 
nation funds, e manage. such a i e hoped the 
5 they ment of these fands to be handed over to a set of — ee against it from the outset. 
every- 3 What they ought to. demand was tha the rate- 
ers should have i ecting certain per- 
Forster 8 a — they — L to be peouliarly qualified 


to discharge the trust, to oversee the education of 
the poor children and administer the money. 
(Cheers. ) . 
Mr. Hewry Ricnarp, M. P., who was received 
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F 
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would have been called to that monstrous defect of 
the system rather than to the question of denomi- 
national schools. It was a moat vital flaw—the 
nation was to pay, the nation’s tatives to 
say, r representatives to ect, and then 


cardinal defect, and the exact reverse of an hing 
at 
the League would give a much more constant N 
and ic attention to that point than | Those gentlemen, however, were possessed of such 
: inexhaustible resources of eloquence that he was 
et found sectarian arithmetic ; he knew sectarian- | sure if he antici anything they had to say they 
Ste Siem 7) Terese otzess, Besiery, maddie’ with would find ample materials with which to entertain 
spo i assembly. (A laugh, and Hear, 

hear.”) He apprehended that the main difficulty 
with which they, the men of the League, and those 
who occupied what was called the Manchester 
Nonconformist platform, had to contend with arose 
from this fact—that there were many good men 
who had persuaded themselves, and were trying to 
persuade others, oo E —7—— into a 
i people . | conspi against the religion of their countrymen. 

they got bevond that into the religious | The — of education which they advocated was 
regi could not move without injustice and | branded by those men as godless, infidel, and 
of conscience, He was glad his | irreligious. He did not call in question the perfect 

friends were coming t see that there was — one | sincerity of many of those who contended for religious 
— — in any system that could truly be | instruction being given in the day-schools of this 
national—namely, that as far as the money | country. The character of many of them forbids 

was raised by compulsory rate, nothing must be | that they should cast the slightest shadow of sus- 
taught with it about which the ratepayers did not | picion upon their sincerity. No doubt their oppo- 
agree, or in connection with which there was any | nents constituted a very mixed multitude, as they 
violation of conscience. (Applause.) The Educa- | charged them with being; and in respect to many 
tion Act, by reason of its sins of omission and | of those who had joined in the outcry about irre- 
commission, did not deserve to be accepted 2 them | ligion, it might be said that their bitterest enemies 


except as a\mere temporary measure. (Ap ) | could not against them the c that up to 
oe towne 328i. (author of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby ”) | that time excess of zeal for religion had — the 
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. heir.) seconded.the resolution. He said he had from the | sin which most easily beset them. (Laughter.) 

: i outeet of that movement been afriend and subscriber | He hid listened in the House of Con:mons ant out 
matter of education they itary | to the National Education League, and he had from | of the House of Commons to lectures on the va'ue 
right of any class of men to be the educators of the | the outset seen that the eventual se we — of the | and im of religion from quarters that hal 
League must be the one they adopted that | filled with feelings—well, let him say of plea- 
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sant sa laughter)—feelings somewhat simi- 
lar tothose which led the Israelites of old to exclaim, 
‘* What is this that is come to the son of Kish? 
Is Saul also among the prophets?” (Laughter.) 
They ought, perhaps, to be gratified that they had 
the means, however incidentally, of developing 

so much dormant religious enthusiasm. (Laughter. ) 
There was a story told of Dr. Johnson, to the effect 
that when he sent the last sheet of his dic- 
tionary to Mr. Miller, the publisher, the latter, 
whose patience was quite exhausted, wrote as 
follows :—‘‘ Mr. Miller presents his compliments 
to Dr. Johason, and acknowledges the receipt of 
the last sheet of his dictionary ; and thanks God 
he has done with it.” (Laughter.) Dr. Johnson 
replied thus: Dr. Johuson's compliments to Mr. 
Miller, and he is glad to find that he has grace to 
thank God for anything.” (Loud laughter.) So he 
suppored they ought to be gratified to find men 
thanking God for anything, thanking God even that 
they are not as other men are, nor like those infidel 
Birmingham Leaguers, or those atheistical Man- 
chester — ag — There were 
others amongst their opponents whose religion 
principally consisted in their churchmanshi = r- 
sons who were something like the prisoner of whom 
they had heard. When he was committed to gaol 
for some offence, the chaplain said to him, What 
religion are you of, my man?” The prisoner drew 
up and answered indignantly, ‘‘ Religion, 

sir! 1 am of no religion. I belong to the Church of 
England.” (Loud and continued laughter.) There 
were many men who considered that the effort to 
obtain a u liberal, anda truly national system 
of education could only be carried out in connection 
with some direct designs against that unfortunate 
Church which was always in danger. (Laughter and 
cheers.) But with all these deductidns, it would 
be unjust not to acknowledge that amongst those 
who were against them there were many who were 
moved by genuine anxiety for the religious educa- 
tion of the people, and who felt a real alarm as to the 
result of the system the League advocated. He 
honoured those men ; he respected their feelings, 
bat he believed they were utterly mistaken ; and 
he should be astonished at the panic they displayed 
were it not that in looking back at the history of 
the past he saw how good men. had often been 
moved by similar panics, by which they had been 
driven to courses and to strange expedieuts. 
urprising to observe how little of in- 

herent vitality the Christian religion seemed to 


(Hear.) So far as he knew, Christianity prescribed 
and allowed no other means for its own preservation 
and ion save the faith and love and libe- 


14 
had no faith in it, and they were, therefore, 


by its spirit and principles. No one doubted that 
seligheas — waa to bo given to ibe chil- 
dren of this country, the question was, where, and 


Christianity of the country, and jeved it would 
not allow children of the e to grow up 
without religious instruction. The Bishop of St. 


ous equality was 
said to Noncon- 
„es, I know all 


you call your principle 
religion 


in ; L know 

you it; bat I mean to walk 
this wall ef a ye 
measure, swallow your princ and eat your 
words.” But they did’ not — to swallow their 


4 


the Act, but they must not allow 

dust to be thrown into their eyes; they must not 
suffer themsélves to be deceived and boozled 
by any sleight of hand. If there was an amend- 
t of the Act it must be a genuine amendment. 

e had no wish to dispossess the Government of 

office ; but he could conceive a calamit 
than that they should be dislodged—(cheers — 


tinue inpffice under false pretences, and so demoralise 
the House of Commons and the country. (Cheers. 


The resolution was carried unanimously, with 


moved by 


Sir C. DLX, Bart., M. P., on rising, received an 
enthusiastic welcome; the audience rose and waved 
their hats, and cheers were given, in and in 
renewed. He said he endorsed all that earlier 
speakers had said as to the folly of leaving the 
education policy to be decided at corrupt elections, 
fought in the name of religion, to the cry of Beer 
in our bellies, and the Kible in our schools.” 
(Cheers.) He should speak on the free school“ 
part of the following resolution, which be pro- 


That, in order to be satisfactory to the community, and 

just to all sections of it, a system of national education 
must provide fur the establishment of schools free to all, and 
for the application of public funds and local rates to the 
teaching of secular knowledge alone, leaving religious 
instruction to be given by the churches in their own way 
and at their own cost. 
(Cheers.) The Rev. Dr. Rigg gravely assured the 
London School Board that the American free 
schools had had the worst result. But the facts 
were that four years ago three States of the Union 
had a system of partial payment of school fees; now, 
there was not one. Connecticut abolished the 
system in 1868, Michigan in 1869, and New Jersey 
in 1872; and it was the universal opinion of Ame- 
ricans who loved their country; that the very foun- 
dation of its greatness lay in the free common school. 
(Hear, hear,” and cheers.) The opposition on 
principle to free schools fell to the nd when 
once they admitted the necessity of tate aid to 
education. That necessity had been admitted in 
this country for forty years. The school fee here 
was but a small fraction of the whole cost of a child’s 
schooling. When the State bore three-fourths or 
four-fifths of that cost, what principle was involved 
in the payment of a quarter or a fifth by the parent, 
that portion not proportioned in any way to the 
parent’s income? hat was it but to substitute 
an obselete and exploded poll-tax for the more 
modern and scientitic methods of raising funds! 
Either the payment by the State was a concession 
to the poverty of the parent, or it was an admission 
of the principle that schooling was a public duty. 
(Hear, hear.) If the former, them why should a 
widow with 6s. a week (a recent case before the 
London School Board) pay the same fee as a pro- 
8 beershop-keeper or a thriving blacksmith ? 
But if, as he believed it was, an admission that 
education was less a matter of a than 
of public concern, then he would ask them 
whether the payment by the State did not 
involve that admission? (Yes.) Dr. Rigg and his 
friends on the London School Board had said that 
a man who could not pay a penny a week school fee 
was a pauper, and should be so declared formally 
and at once. (Shame.) Why not sather say that 
a man who could not pay sixpence a week, the 
whole cost of his child’s education, or six times 
sixpence, the total cost of the schooling of six chil- 
dren, was a pauper, and should be driven into the 
workhouse at once? Dr. Rigg and his friends 
shrank from this, but if so, what became of the 
nonsense of their pauperism ent? It was 
not a question between paid-for education on the 
one hand and free schools, but between a universal 
free school system on the one hand and a wide remission 
of school fees. (Hear.) Some recommend a third 
plan—the erection of special free schools for the 
children of the very poor. But such schools would 
not be League schools, but schools of a half-penal 
nature, and they could only be erected in the 
largest towns; while what was needed was a 
system truly national, and applicable to the whole 
land. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. W. Caxpicorr (Principal of Bristol 
College), in seconding the motion, said the prin- 
ciples the League had maintained since its forma- 
tion to the present movement it still believed in, 
and the members intended to fight their best until 
the ae in Oe end Eee ere ee ae 
basis of a free and and national system of 
(A Under the t Act 
crowds of olic children could be swept into 
Protestant schools, as the bulk of the were 
Protestants. Reverse the ition, however, and 
send Protestant children to Roman Catholic schools, 


— 


and see if the e could not see the mischief 
then. (Cheers. canon of an English cathedral, 


at a diocesan yg — it was a mistake 
to suppose that the tary Education Act 
fo the use of any distinct religious formulary 
in school board schools. He said it was true that 
the Act forbade the teaching of the catechism, or 
other religious formularies ; but it did not say a 
word against their being used. When next Mr. 
Forster assured the House of Commons that not 


one of the public money could go under this 
Act for urpose of denominational teaching, he 
h the Birmingham tatives would not 


forget the fact he just mentioned. (Cheers.) 
As a member and subject of the Church of Eng- 
land, he ho to see her prosper, and to spend 
the remainder of his life in her service. The 

licy, however, of forcing the religion of the 
Yhurch upon people who had that evening been 
described, he was sure would bring evil upon the 
Church, and as it was not a straightforward ani 
honest policy, no blessing could ever rest upon 
it from the God of justice and truth. (Loud ap- 


use. ) 
ate R. W. Dauz, M. A., roseamidst tremendous 
cheering to support the motion. He said, after tho 
admirable speech with which the resolution was 
sir Charles Dilke—(cheers)—the first 
art of the resolution needed no further support. 
Nothing that he, a malignant Nonconformist—{loud 


possibly add would 


cheers and laughter)—could 
ble address 


emphasise or give force to the rem 


that they hed just heard from Mr. Caldicott, a 
clergyman of the English Church. (Applause.) 
He sympathised with and honoured the loyalty 
Mr. Caldicott has expressed for the Chureh of 
which he was a member and minister. Noncon- 
formists could recognise and revere fidelity and 
courage in the maintenance of forms of doctrinal 
faith and ecclesiastical policy which they them- 
selves could not accept. (Cheers.) Nothing could 
so much recommend to them the Church from 
which they dissented as the kind of honesty on 
behalf of which Mr. Caldifott had pleaded, as 
nothing so much lied them from it as tho 
adverse spirit which was so often manifested 
in her behalf. (Applause.) He asked ladies 
and gentlemen at that meeting to remember 
the great duties and responsibilities which rested 
upon them in relation to that great question of re-~ - 
ligion. It was not possible for them to estimate 
the difficulty of the struggle which Mr. Dixon 
would have to maintain in the House of Commons 
in their behalf. He ought to be sustained by the 
confidence and co-operation of all his constituents, 
rn He hoped that the Liberals of Bir- 
— 8 fore the winter was fairly upon them, 
would begin to orgunise for the next general election, 
so that they would be able to secure for Mr. Dixon 
and his colleagues a return even more triumphant 
than they had at the last election. (Loud applause.) 
Still another duty rested upon them. They had 
called certain geutlemen of their party to represent 
them on the school board. He wanted to know if 
those gentlemen were to be in a minority after the 
next election? (Loud cries of No.“ Could they 
fight the confederacy between the clergy and the 
publicans? (Loud cries of Ves) They knew 
that was the alliance. (“ Hear, hear,” and 
cheers.) He asked them to so organise their 
strength during the winter, as to secure the 
practical vindication of the 1 they 
professed in the administration of the Education 
Act in this town. (A Voice: Teach us the way.’ 

A gentleman said, Teach us the way.” He woul 

do so. There would be ward meetings all over the 
town during the winter to advocate their principles. 
Every gentleman in that hall must not only attend 
those meetings, but endeavour to bring his neigh- 
bours to them, in order that their principles might 
be clearly understood by all. He asked every man 
and lady in that hall to be ing to canvase for 
them in the next school board élect Meantime 
he asked them to defend and to advocate their 
principles on all occasions. (Cheers.) He hoped 
they would not, at great meetings like that, cheer 
the principles of the e, and then of 
them in bated breath and in whispering humbleness 
when they 1 outside. It was for them 
to repeal the slander that S of the 
League were to unchristianise ucation of 
the country. He was there — 44 — 
to the Christian religion, but because he believ 


that the poli we gener rok oan yy tg, Pon 
romised the Aignity and impaired Christian 
aith. (Applause.) In the midst of the con- 


troversies of this troubled he retained an 
unshaken faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God and the saviour of mankind. (Ap- 
use.) It was not he who faltered in relation 

hristian truth. It was they who said that the 
Church was powerless to Cbristianise the people of 
England, unless the Church had the support of the 
revenues which were not consecrated to her by the 
freewill of her own sons. (Hear, hear.) He be- 
lieved in the Christian faith with all his heart and 
soul and strength, and he asked the State to leave 
the work of igus instruction alone, and to call 
upon the Churches of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
take it. (Loud app , and cries for Mr. Cham- 
berlain to address the meeting. ) 8 N 

Mr. Syowpon (a working man of Halifax) briefly 
supported the resolution, which was then put to 
the ing and carried with one dissentient. This 
result was received with loud cheers. 
ae vote of * 
8 presiding at that ing. He 
said, although the members of the League were still 
reputed irreconcileables, and although they in- 
tended to keep talking away until they were vie- 
torious, they must not omit to recognise the fact 
that they had gained a great deal more than they 
could have hoped for as the result of so short an 

itation. They had gained a universal recognition 
of the advan and the necessity of education, 
He exhorted them all to continue their exertions 
until they had attained the end they had in view. 
(Loud cheers. ) 

The motion was carried unanimously, and the 
chairman having briefly responded, the meeting 
dispersed. 


Lox box School Boarp.—At the meeting of the 
London School Board on Wednesday, the debate 


upon Mr. M or’s p to establish small 
special schools for neglec children in poor loca- 
lities was continued. The Rev. J. A. Picton’s 


amendment, referring the matter to the School 
Management Committee, was lost by the castin 
vote of the chairman. Mr. Lucraft then mov 
‘the previous question, which also was rejected, 
The discussion was again adjourned, Mr. Mac- 
or having announced that he would withdraw 

is resolutions and substitute for them others which 
would carry out the views of certain amendments 
which had been proposed, The Rev. B. Waugh 
moved :— 


That a letter be addressed to the Education Department! 
asking whether the board is at liberty to exclude from its 


estimate of the available accommodation in existing elemen- 


— 
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The rev. gentleman this because the fol- 
lowing notice had served u one of the 
in the Sunday-school attached to his 
1 GfeenWich,-—(sirls’ National Scho : 
Church, and St. Mary's. To Mrs. Wood. 
— 1 Chester-street. Take notice, that 
Isabel a scholar in this school, has this day 
been suspended by me for attending Maize Hill on 
Sunday and that she will not be re- 
admitted without the sanction of the committee or 
the leave of the vitar. (Si E. M. Datfin. Mis- 
teas Uf tue Sthodl.” This. Mr. Waugh Urged, wite 
of the thum to childteri i thé 

od applied to 
ter a fruit- 


ce Mr. Waugh to withdraw, the 
members of the board 


Ohurch 
present, 
* cotidertin R 
| . ge ing the notice oon 


was carried by a large tua jo- 


stich conduct id 


en 


and Canan Wilkinson 


. hie finparily 
The member uf the board absent 
N oP eke oe te ee 


the sudden illness of one of his children. 


Free 
10 


the depd 


155 
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f 
— 
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Ff 
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a 
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g 
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0 
continued by it 


Ay School Union and Society for : 
Aiding art ligious Missions to the 
Poor, the committee invite the assistance of 
the 1 giving it the means of carrying on its 
great work. 

Tie Lats Ma. Avcusrus Sita any Natiowar 
EvvcAtio’.—Iti a letter to the Morning Post, Mr. 
William Longman, dating from Aslilyns, Great 
Berkhampstead, calls attention to the advocacy by 
the King of the Scilly Islands” as far as forty. 
years ago, of a general system of national education 
which would include all denominations in this 
country. Mr. Longman goes on to say :—‘‘ The 
ply ants of Mr. Smith’s native town—Great 

rkhamstead —impressed with a sense of the 

te of the services be rendered to education, 
gratefully rememberitig that it was he who 
established the first school for poor children in his 
— have lately held a meeting, at which it was 
ided to collect funds for a memorial to him of a 
character consistent with the acts it is destined to 


OUR STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT. 


Tux two special supplements we have already 
published, giving details of the religious accommo- 
dation in large towns, have been more prominently 
noticed in the daily press, and generally by the 
Liberal journals throughout the country, than we 
had any reason to expect. It is quite unnecessary 
that we should multiply extracts, but there are one 
or two expressions of opinion on the subject which 
indicate that the facts we have been enabled to 
bring to light are accepted substantially by in- 
fluential organs of opinion. Thus the Times, in an 
article oh the Primate’s recent charge, in referring 
to the Archbisliop’s desire that efforts should be 
made to unite the Church of England more closely 
with our brethren at home from whom we are 


estranged,” says: 


commemotate. It is to e the form of annual How e and pfactical this subject fs may | 
book pri to be called ‘The Au Smith appreciated by some — recently published — the 
Prizes,’ to the scholars of the nati and board tive accommodation provided in the great towne of 


Bogland for spiritual purposes by the various religions 
dommenities in this country. It appears, without 
relying too closely to the figures, that two third of this 
accommodation is provided by the various Dissenting 
sects. The vast masses uf the English people who are 


schools, and, if sufficient funds are collected, also to 
give a brand to such scholars of those schools 
as may secm itig of a higher education. Mr. 
Frank J. Moore, the well-known and active magi- 
neighbourhood, has ctmsented to act as 


strate of 
: ; D ~~~ ™ | without the fold of the Church offer, in truth, the 
tredsurer. project has been well received in | greatest practical problem with wick an archbishop 
ee oa i certainly deserves more ought to be concerned. The middle way te very good 
than lowal ¢apport: It is fitting that Berkhamstead err But what will 
should inaugtitate such a tyovement, as it was the | come to be and of tt if; in practice, the vast majority 
ed to e#tablish a school | of the people prefer some other var ion, 
grent 


or active infkiclity 


first rural parish that 
board. 
the very ompr 


— 


v b . 
l mred to face the problems of reli- 


which they afe 
t. be proved whether the Church 


gious life. It re 


— — — 


The following are lists of the candidates who | % nd, without forfetimg the breadth of which 
have passed the recent ana B. Sc. she is ustly proud, can hold 1 ber own in this eigurees 
examinations :— — — positive creeds The me » bmg af 

in the assertion tive trut 
SucoxD B.A, Examination.—Pass Lier. than in the tmintenance of open questions. There is 

Fi net — Andrews, Flounders | no danger of her filing in the latter point but her 

it's College; | best friends may woll be anxious about the former. 


The Record also, which hae dealt more fairly with 
these statistics than any Church ergam that has 
conié under our notice, while professing to be able 
— — 17 td detéct ‘‘ glaring inaccuracies,” and speaking of 
t's Park | the faliaey of “the inferences as against the Church: 
of England whieh the Liberationists deduce from 

the tables already pwhbisked,” admits that the 
' tes, figures as they stand afford evidence of the activity 
Benjam ih, pris ac; of all the religious sections of the community which 

re private. stad? j dantet fail to be interesting, and adds += 

14 9 Be tet as dais activity 1» employed tor the disemina- 

Fee, Cilloge eee and the Evangelical devominations of Ne. 
William Francis boll formists, we can even while we lore th? 


i 2. and 77 


Drvtsi Se os 
Col biter (A), | 
, w John nr 
rohenough, A it emp Brown, 
‘ewe, U rles . theft’ 
tuition ; Samuel Whitty Chandler, University 
aud 2 89 strdy ; mins 1 
1122 


vate 
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gtuce to grant to the numerous faithful out- 
side the of owr own ecclesiastical system. We have 
no wih that they should do less for the salvation of 
souls, however much we desire that our fellow-Church- 
me mould do more. But it does nvt therefore 
folloW that we must cast aside at their bidding such 
helps and advantages for doing our own work among 
the people as in God's vrovidence we now possess. 


These two quotatiors—and they might be greathy 
increased—are signs that the statistics we have 
published are doing their legitiniace work by reveal - 
ing the real state of things in relation to the religious 
agencies in our large towns. 

It is hardly necessary to say that dur retawns are’ 
stroigly corttested im Conservative and Chro- 


% College, 
Jobe Thies 
esley College, Sheffield; Geurge 
Philip Vance Smith. Manchester 
leges ; Arthur Hewett Spokes, 

; Frederick Stock, University Col- 
Stokes, St. Cuthbert’s 


pott 

rd. Holdewerth u, Owens 

＋ , Oweuds Co : Robert 
W College John Thackray 

sti onipdot, St. Cathbert s Cot 


W; Tifley; Competitive 
eae, Bath ; Peverill — 


Coll Bat tersea 
Chelsea ; Thomas 


Coll Turnbull, peiente study ; es 
oho 1 A ae * — Phomas 
neon yan College, Taunton ; He 
Thomas Goddard W 


heave already stated in reply to hostile critics that 
our imtormation relative to the present Church 
accommodatios im Liverpool and Bradford was 
taken from official Church sources, and that we 
could not, therefore, be responsible for the fallaci>us 
results which followed front a comparison of them 
with those of 1851. The same difficulty has occurred 
at Bristol, where the Church is credited with fifty- 
five places of worship, and 36,670 sittings. The 
comparison with 1851 shows an increase of thirteen 
ehurches, and 4,786 sittings. In a letter to the 
Western Daily Press, Canon Mather claims the 
increase in the twenty years as being eighteen now 
churches, and, (allowing for the enlargement of 


isti itti This isa t 
—EAward Albert Butler, B. A., pri- existing churches) 15,044 sittings. Th grea 

4 tae Callawsy, M.A., Cheshunt College ; disparity. Now we have reason to believe that our 
John Henry P. * . ö 21 — enumerator at Bristol included all the Church accom- 
Raasell. first H. B., Guy's i, Robert Harold | modation that exists in 1872 (except mission-rooms, 
Aineworth Schofield, B.A, Lincoln College, Oxford and — — — ine eal the Caan 
does not challenge the accuracy of that statement. 


Owens. 
William | 
But the data on which our information was based, 


Seconp Drvistox.—Robert Atkinson, Uni- 
versity College and Boyal School of Mines; Thomas 

„And can easily be ascertained. Meanwhile, it will suffice 
| to quote the remarks of Mr. S. D. Major, in the 


Wilkinson, Owens College 
private tuition, papa not, however, on the ground that our stafe~ 
sxov#h DMiyistor. Bennett, University | ments as to the actual number of places of worship 
= — by A om f acum — aud sittings are imoorrect or ‘' cooked,”—but, 
2 n utverel because the relative inerease as compared with 1851, 
botiexe — 22 22 Nute Rad ‘Frag does not represent the real state of things. We 
nd 
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Riohard 


study ; w King Abraham Montefrere, U niversity 
and private tuition ; James Mortimer, Universit 

and University, Edinburgh; John Hugh 
erty, St. Mary's, , ohn Frederick 
King’s College; Henry Shewbrooks, private 
; Heury Wells, New College; Benjamin ‘Winfield, 
ithey, private 


ark s and Owens Colleges; John 
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ley, Owens 4 er Irving, B. A., pri- 
vate study and Shoot” at Mines; Henry Elthington 
Price, private study: 2 
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same paper. The writer contends that Canon 
Mather is wholly wrong in his mode of statement, 
and adds: 

Instea of assuming, as he does, the return of 1851 
to be infallible, ahd then adding on the accommodation 
provided in the churches since built or enlarged, he 
should have deducted such amount from the Noncon- 
formist statement, and then endeavoured to ascertain 
the cause of difference between such result and the 
census return of 1851; ially as it is so well known 
strenuous efforts were e by not a few individuals to 
fill their buildings to repletion on the Census Sunday ; 
and there was, moreover, an unavoidable bias rather to 
over-estimate the accommodation in the different places 
of worsbip than otherwise. 

From what has been observed above, it will be per- 
ceived that the reconciliation of ‘‘ certain peculiarities ” 
between the figures of 1872 and those of 1851 does not 
rest with the Nonconformist. Nevertheless, it may be 
as well for the attention of your correspondent to be 
drawn to one point of his letter. He specially indicates 
the increased accommodation provided in churches en- 
le since 1851, but when he comes to speak of the 
additional sittings provided by other bodies, he asks, in 

parent astonishment, how is it with such compara- 
tively few additional places, there is such a large in- 
crease in accommodation! entirely ignoring the fact 
that the Nonconformists also have not been inactive in 


en their old buildi and in erecting new 
— aed ü 


in lieu of some of the more ancient. 

The Halifax Table contained in our Supplement 
of last week has brought upon us a number of 
letters. It will suffice to quote one which we have 
received from the Secretary of the Halifax district 
of the Yorkshire Congregational Union :— 

The statistics of Halifax ( Muni Borough) given in 
your last Supplement, are caloulated to convey an 
erroneous impression concerning the increase of accom- 
modation proves hi 0 tionalists since 1851; 
and should I think be supplemented by a note, in any 
future edition, to the following effect — The C . 
gationslists omitted to make returns in 185] of accom- 
modation provided at that time for at least 3,000 
persons.” The actual difference of the amount of 
accommodation provided in 1851 and 1871 instead of 
being 5,560 (as would from your table) is much 
nearer 2,000. This makes such a difference in the total, 
and the inferences which might be drawn therefrom, 
2 — attention should in fairness be called to the 


It appears also that the Society of Friends, Uni- 
tarians, and Roman Catholics, had places of worship 
in Halifax in 1851, though they also are not retarned 
in the official Census. We can only repeat that we 
are not responsible for the shortcomings of that 
inquiry. We simply asked our agent to furnish 
details of present accommodation. We know that 
he took much trouble over them, and his return has 
not been contested. If we had known that there 
was any reason to doubt the accuracy of the 51 
statistice—which were copied in our own office—they 
would have been sent down for local revision. Of 
course in any future edition of the Supplement this 
i will be corrected. 

In the Leicester Table there are one or two in- 
accuracies, which do not affect the general results, 
and are not the fault of our careful enumerator in 
that town. They have been corrected in a late 
edition of our Supplement. 

For the many proofs of disparity which have 
been laid before us between the official returns of 
1851 and our own statistics in 1872, we are unable 
wholly to account. Probably many places of wor- 
ship were twenty years ago carelessly included 
although beyond the municipal limits. And 
again there must have been many temporary places 
of worship which have been superseded by perma- 
nent structures. If these two causes were in 
operation to any considerable extent—and we have 
reason to believe they were to some extent—the 


periods was obviously 
tance. If, however, it had never been instituted, 


vided for the Established Church or for Noncon- | 
formist communities, they have been built by the 

liberality of Christian men, and both alike are a 

manifestation of the power of Christian willinghood. 
. . . Such figures are too significant for their effect 
to be neutralieed by ial pleading of any kind. 
They must be diaproved, and that not by any small 
criticism, but by distinct evidence that they give an 
untrue view of the state of the case, or they must 
produce a strong im ion on all future discus- 
sions relative to the State-Church. 


ELECTION OF MAYORS. 


The following is a list of the mayors elected on 
Saturday in the chief boroughs of the kingdom: 


Ashton-under-Lyne Mr. Frost (L). 
Barnsley............... Mr. Newman. 
* — Mr. R. S. Blaine (C). 
Fer Mr. W. H. Bailes (C). 
Bridgwater ......... Mr. J. R. Smith (L). 
Brighton Mr. Jas. Ireland (L). 
— —— Ald. John Jubb. 
Beverley............... Mr. John Almack. 
Bolton Mr. W. W. Cannon (C). 


Bradford. Mr. M. W. Thompson (C). 
a Mr. Hathaway (C). 
Birmingham ......... Mr. Ambrose Biggs (L). 
Blackburn Mr. John Thompson C). 
Burniey ...........+... Mr. J. H. Scott (re-elected). 
Canterbary ......... Mr. H. G. Austin (C). 
Cambridge Mr. T. H. Naylor G. 
Cartiale  .............0. Mr. C. P. Hardy (O). 
.. l. . l Mr. H. Bowen (O). 
Colchester Mr. J. F. Bishop (C) 
Coventry ............ Mr. W. H. Hill (L) 
Darlington Ald. Luck. 
Dartmouth............ Mr. Mark. 
ee Mr. Smith (L). 
Dewsbury ............ Mr. John Bates. 
Dorchester Mr. G. Gregory (VI. 
n Mr. C. R. Morrell (C). 
Droitwich ............ Mr. W. Nutt (C). 
Se Ald. S. Rudge (C). 
Durham Mr. Jas. Fowler (L). 
Evesh am Mr. A. W. Byrch (O). 
. ee. db Mr. J. Collett (C). 
Falmouth ............ Mr. W. Selby (C). 
Faversham ............ Mr. Watson Smith (C). 
Gateshead ............ Mr. Muschamp (C). 
Gloucester Mr. T. Robinson, (L), 3rd time, 
God manchester Capt. H. C. Raper. 
Grantham ............ Mr. H. Bell (C). 
Great Yarmouth ... Mr. C. Wolverton (C). 
n Mr. J. J. Wayman. 
D Mr. E. F. Booley (L). 
e Mr. E. E. rere Ae 
Huddersfield ......... Mr. Wright Mellor (L). 
re. d. Jameson (C). 
Huntingdon ......... Mr. Arthur Ashton. 
Ipswich ............... Mr. Ebenezer Goddard (L). 
Rendal Wann Mr. Jas. Th 
Kidderminster ...... Mr. W. Green tL). 
Launceston ........ „Mr. John Hender (C). 
77 Ald. Oxley (L). 
Leicester Ald. G. Foxton (L). 
Leominster............ Mr. J. Jackson (C). 
Lichfield............... Mr. F. 9383 (C), re-elected. 
Lincoln ............... Mr. C. L. Hughes. 
Liverpool Mr. E. Samuelson (C). 
e Mr. J. O. Smetham (C). 
aid stone Mr. G. Ellis. 
— weed 4006 a —— C), re-elected. 
Middlesbro’ ......... r. tephenson. 
Monmouth ............ Ald. Rolls. 
Morpeth ............... Mr. F. Brumell. 
Newark ......... ~.... Mr. J. P. MoGeorge (C). 
Newbury ............ Ald. J. F. Steckman. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Mr. Richard Cail (L). 


Newcastle (Stafford) Mr. Saml. Hyslop (L). 


Ne (Mon.) ... Mr. Wyndham Jones (L). 
No pton......... Mr. W. Jones (L). 
—— — — ehaaee on _ ignold U3 
ottingham ......... r. W. Foster (L). 
— MEE Ne _ PAB Se | (L). 
Ee r. John Jones. 
e Mr. R. Pike (L). N 
Zr Mr. John Reed Rowe (C). 
Penzance Ald. H. C. Yorke. , 
Plymouth ............ Mr. J. Kell 
Pontefract ............ Mr. Wm. athers. 


The results of the tables already published are 


ing that it would be 


; . . » Here, then, is a testimony to the 
pepe bat Christianity in which all mayrejoice— 
an of the power of the volun principle 


is not necessary for us to remind our readers that 
whether these new places of worship have been pro- 


y 
Richmond ............ Mr. C. Other. 
. Ald. Kearsley (L.. 
Rochdale ............ Mr. W. T. Shaweross (L). 
HKochester .. Mr. C. R. Foord. 
TA Sey Mr. T. Leach (C). 
ere Mr. Barlow, re-elected. : 
Scarbroo Mr. J Williamson. 
Sheffield ............... Ald. Fai ; 
Shrewsbury ......... Mr. J. Doxdale (3rd time), 
Southampton......... Mr. W. Hickman (L). 
Southport ............ Mr. S. Swire (L). 
South Shields ...... Mr. Glover (L). 
Stalybridge ......... Mr. Bates O 
Stamford ............ Mr. Horace oe (C). 
Stockton-on-Tees ... Mr. G. Lockw 


Mr. McKenzie (L). 


. Thos. Fould. 

. Bradbury (L). 
Torrington . N. Chapple (L). 
ON eee Mr. E. G. Heard (C). 
Tynemou tn Mr. C. A. Adamson (C). 
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Wakefield ............ Mr. J. W. Haigh (C). 
WIE iad nes uae savin Mr. Rowland Hronihill LI 
Warwick ............. Lieut. -Col. Greenway (L). 
Welshpool ............ Mr. D. P. Owen. 
99. KIA Mr. M. Dore, re-elected. 
West Hartlepool ... Mr. Robert Brewis (L). 
Weymonth............ Mr. James Robertson (L). 
Winchester ......... Mr. H. F. Morestead (L). 
Wis beach Ald. Fold (C). 
D Ald. H. S. Cantrill. 
„„ eee Mr. Eckersley, re-elected. 
Wolverhampton. Mr. Isaac Jenks (L). 
Worcester Mr. E. Wall. 
Wrexham ........... Mr. J. C. Owen (C). 
Yarmouth ............ Mr. C. Wolferton (C). 
„„ or Mr. Elias Whithy. 
ane Mr. H. Ste (L), Lord 

Mayor. 


A Cwiosz Coxrrsr.— More than the ordinary 
amount of interest attended the choice of the Mayor 
of Margate, Dr. Chambers (Roman Catholic and 
Conservative), who has been in office for two years; 
having offered himself for re-election. He was 
op by Alderman Pickering (Churchman and 
Liberal). All the members of the Council were 
— and each candidate received eight votes. 

r. Chambers secured his election by his own 
casting vote. 

OtpHAM: THe New Mayor IxSsUITID.— The 
new Mayor of Oldham (Mr. William Wrigley) on 
Sunday broke through the custom of the new 
mayors ing the Established Church on the 
first Sunday after election. In returning thanks on 
Saturday for his — 4 the mayor said that 
during his whole public life he had been in favour 
of the principle that the State and religion should 
not be connected with each other by legislative 
enactment or endowment ; and if he should go to 
church he would be giving the lie to the convictions 
of a lifetime. He should go as he usually went to 
that unpretending place of worship, the Unitarian 
Church in Lord-street. He askeg no one to join 
him in going; but if any fellow-townsmen chose 
to come, he and his fellow-worshippers would be 
pleased. According to this announcement, which 
gave t dissatisfaction to the Church-people 
in the borough, Mr. Wri on Sunday attended 
the Unitarian church. was not a 
any of his brother members of the Council or by 
any of the town officials. The ex-mayor (Alderman 
Crompton), Alderman i Councilfors 
Buckley, Travis, S. Crompton, and A. Mellor, and 
the town clerk, had nearly all entered the chapel, 
one by one, before Mr. Wrigley arrived. When the 
service was pte! a 41 — had — x oad in 
front of the building, uding many -known 
roughs in St. Mary Ward Kue mobbed a cab 
mary gg Sere members of Mr. Wrigley’s family, 
and Mr. Wrigley on co out of the church was 
hooted. The crowd follo Mr. Wrigley for about 
three-quarters of a mile in the di 
residence. 

ANoTHER LiseraL Victory AT Bravrorp.—Ia 
our last we bri mentioned the overwhelmi 
defeat of the rvitives at the Bradford 
municipal elections. They have sustained yet 
another. On Friday there was an election in the 
Little Horton W 


ioh of his 


of the name of Cordingley. 
full strength, and the result was that Mr. Mitchell 
was returned by a majority of 607 votes over his 
opponent. While the éontest was proceeding the 
Conservatives issued a circular stating that the 
result of these elections will have a most im t 
effect upon the next Parliamentary election; but, 
that if the Radicals succeed this time, Mr. Miall's 
re-election may be considered certain!” How 
will their ic hearts (says the Bradford 
Observer) beat now, with the overw defeat 
add to their distressing losses of the 
Mr. J. R. — ad the pave er 
Cordingleys to assist hi not su in 

i the victory for the Conservatives. Surely, 
they will, after being shown that in the political 
battle they ere simply ‘nowhere,’ be persuaded into 
openly accepting their true position. lf they will 
do this they may in — — 4 citizens — 
to promote the welfare o wn in a muc 
better way than in turning the Council Chamber 
into the arena of political strife.” 


in 


A Taste ror Beavuty.—An excellent idea is 
being carried out in Manchester. The school chil- 
dren have hyacinth bulbs given them to grow, and 
nourish, and attend to. Prizes will be given to the 
best spike of bloom in due season. Bulbs are plenti- 
ful, but taste is scarce. One can hardly find a better 
mode to utilise the one and improve the other.— 
Court Journal. 

Tue Gams or 4 Soncstaess.—Adelina Patti 
was to make her first this season in 
Moscow late in October, remaining there until the 
end of November, when she will honour St. Peters- 
burg with her ce. For the four months 
which she passes in Russia the marquise will receive 
no less than 10,000“. for two performances every 


week. Should any extra pertormance be given, 
she will receive 320/. for each such ormance. 
Should the lady become ill she is still to be paid. 
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For Safe, Profitable Investments, consult the Admiralty against recent of neglect- | the finest business blocks, now in ruins, were 


SHARP’S INVRSFTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The November Number ready—12 pages, post free. 

It contains Safe Investments in ea F 

— 2 Ineurance, Gas, 0 

— 232 Foreign Bonds, American and 

CAPITALASTS, SHAREMOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will aud the above Cirenlar a safe, valuable, reliable Guide, 
Messrs. SILARP and Stock and Share Brokers, 
Poslery, oe (Estabil 
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HR NONCONFORMIST 
SUPPLEMENTS. 


STATISTICS OF RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION 
Iw OUR LARGE TOWNS. 

Special Supplements were given with the Nowconformist of 
October 23rd and November 6th. The first contained de taile 
arranged m a tabuler form of the places of worship. sittings, 
and mission stations of each Religious Denomination in ail 
the cities and boroaghs of England and Wales with a popu- 
lation exceeding 100,CO0—fourteen in number. The second 
gave imer statistics relative to the towns with a population 
of over 50,000 and ander 100,000—twenty in number. 

The next Supplement of the Nonconformist will appear (if 
possible), on Wepwespar, December 4th; and the Gnal 
Bupplement on the subject with the first number for the 
New Year. The two together will deal with towns which 
have a population of over 20,000 and under 50,000, and the 
last will contain a review of the entire tabular infor mation. 

*,* The four numbers will be sent by post on the receipt 
of 1s, 10d. in postage stamps. 
| Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Ficet-sireet, E. C. 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 

The Nonconformist is now suppli 
at the reduced price of pplied, post free, 
. ONE GUINBA PER ANNUM, 
to all subecribors who order the paper direct 
from this’ office, and are willing to pay the 
amount in one sum in advance. 

Those subscribers who to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will be supplied with the 
puper on tho samo terms as 

The half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 
terly, 66. 

Published by Anxrupn Marr, (to whom it is 
req uosted ie. * — Orders may be 
made pax . verie- street, 
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were very 
ney Waterlow, the new occu- 
nsion House, is as popular 
is well known for his philan- 


bn 4 — ially in connection with 
4 i 


s poor, and his reception 
cordial. At the Gui 

banquet in the evening the Prime Minister, 
owing to his need of rest, could not be present. 
but nisters were well represented. Lord 
Chancellor Selborne, who met with a specially 
hearty welcome from the Lord Mayor’s 

eulogised the House of Lords, over which he will 


pant of the 
as he 


* 


ing to construct the best ships of war. Earl 
Granville vindicated the Geneva award, and with 
some considerable qualifications the arbitration 
principle, and strove to create a favourable im- 
pression in favour of the new commercial treaty 
with France, which has now been formally 
signed. Mr. Lowe's main theme was the 
danger of the House of Commons usurping the 
functions of the Executive. These several 
speeches were very vague as to the future 
policy of the Government, perhaps because the 
Cabinet has not yet seriously deliberated ou their 
measures for next session. 

Once Word the French National Assembly is 
in session, a to-day President Thiers will 
deliver his m e will be able to an- 
nounce thet two more departments have been 
evacuated by the German forces, and that the 
remainder of. the indemnity which will entirely 
free the country from foreign occupation is 
already provided for. Of course the new freaty 
with England, which gives France some fisval 
advantages, will bo adverted to, as well as the 

Constitutional refurms. All kinds of 
organic e have been recently discussed 
out-of-doors, but every section in the Chamber 
shrinks from brin forward any definite 
scheme, and all—t Centre ially 
are content to leave the question in the hands of 
the Government. M. Thiers and his ministers 
will probably defer their Constitutional pro- 
posals till the budget and the scheme of army 
reorganisation have been finally disposed of. 

Yesterday the Pressian Diet was reopened by 
a speech from the Throne, in which His Ma- 
jeety without circumlocution stated that the 
principal business of the session is to be the 
reorganisation of the local administration. The 
bill recently rejected by the Upper Chamber 
will contain some modifications, and according 
to the declaration of the royal speech, the 
Government is firmly resolved to carry the im- 
portant measure by availing itself of all consti- 
tutional means at its di .“ There are some 
Ar shrink from the con- 
to which they are challenged—one of 


which is the election of Oount Stolberg, a | place 


Government supporter, to the position of pre- 
sident of their assembly. It has been assumed 
that Prince Bismarck, being in retirement at 


Varzin during thie crisis, is rather against | 


these county reforms which will so consider- 
ably curtail the privileges of the local aristo- 
cracy. He has, however, suddenly and with 
characteristic boldness expressed his opinions, 
not so much on the immediate question before 
the country, as in favour of a contplete reorga- 
nisation of th, Upper House. The Prince has 
yet to carry a “ivil marriage bill and other 
measures which will restrict the power of the 
ol , and the main obstacle to theso reforms 
are the Lords who keep us a covert alliance 


with the Ultramontanes, and the High Pro- 


testants, who object to further ecclesiastical 
changes. There is no doubt that a number of 
new peers will be soon created, but whether 
Prince Bismarck’s organic reforms will be at 
once introduced seems to depend on the temper 
of the Upper Ohamber, which is already con- 
siderably changed. Nothing could more clear! 

indicate the resolute spirit of Prince Bismarc 

and his colleagues than the appointment of 
Professor Hermann, a Liberal theologian, to be 
President of the Supreme Consistory of the 
Established Church ; and of Professor Schulte 
of e, the President of the late Old 


Catholic Congress, to the position of Professor 


of Canon Law at Bonn. 


THE FIRE AT BOSTON. 


Tiomos of a t disaster reach us through 
‘the Atlantic Cable from the city of Boston. 
An area of about a hundred acres in the heart 
of the city, comprising, for the most part, that 

rtion of it in which its business is transacted, 

as been swept utterly clean by fire. The 
calamity greatly resembles the memorable 
conflagration at Chicago. There was, indeed, 
at the commencement of the fire a somewhat 
lengthened interval, during which the destruc- 
tive element might, in nary ciroumstances, 
have been kept well under control. But the 
atmosphere, which was calm and still at the 
time when the fire broke out, was very soon 
afterwards agitated into asirong gale. Owing 
to the prevailing disease among horses, 
there was very insufficient horse-power to 
bring up engines. Even these unfortunate 
incidents, however, do not wholly explain 
the rapid progress and the vast .extent of 
the catastrophe. Unlike Chicago, the streets 
of Boston which have suffered most from the 
devouring element were not paved with wood, 
and there were but few wooden structures 
within the area traversed by the flames to fur- 


built of stone, either granite or Ohio limestone, 


and were characterised by great solidity. At 
first sight, it seems extraordinary that such 
edifices, block after block, should go down 
before the action of a common street fire. Yet, 
ibly—we think we may venture to say pro- 
bly—the phenomenon may be accounted for 
as natural result of the circumstances 
which surrounded it, and, consequently, need 
excite no panic amongst those who are not, or 
need not be, exposed to the conditions which so 
largely helped to bring about the terrible con- 
flagration at Boston. 

British sympathy will, no doubt, be acutely 
touched by this terrible event. Of course, the 
loss of life, which, on the whole, must have been 
very considerab!e—much more considerable, we 
fear, than the rough estimate of it given in the 
first instance—end the deplorable destruction 
of property, yalued by some at twenty millions 
sterling, by others at double that amount, 
but which as yet must be sect down as in- 
calculable simply for want of trustworthy 
data from which to collect the figures— 
have excited d commiseration, not in 
this country only, but throughout all 
parts of the civilised world. But, in England, 
we confess to being moved to special sadness on 
account of other, and, more senti- 
mental considerations. The city of Boston 
iteelf has taken hold of our hearts by many ties 
of tender association. As com with 
Chicago, for instance, it has upon it the stains 
and memorials and symbols of antiquity. Its 
history goes back sufficiently far into the 
remote past to render it venerable in our eyes. 
It was the scene of those events which initiated 
American independence. It has always been 
the centre of lite eminence in the State, 
and it links with itselt the names of their fore- 
most citizens. Very many of us are familiar 
with the English air of that city from personal 
recollections; many more of us know it well 
from the vivid descriptions of its chief 
features scattered up and down in the 
pages of literature. We look upon the 
as, in some sense, our own. We 
take a pride in it as such. We are interested 
in its healthy growth. Weare deeply affected 
by its misfortunes. To witness the ravages of 
such a frightful disaster, though as yet we 
have only that cognisgnce of them which a 
telegraphic summary cap give us, casts a gloom 
over our minds, and di us to pour out 
our lamentations into the ear of the sufferer, 
too heedless of the consideration that, for the 
present at least, her thoughts and feelings and 
will are so entirely prgocoupied by the suffer- 
ings and duties of the day cs to render her 
insensible to the manifestation of condolence on 
the part of others. 


Bat now, as to the way in which such fires 
as that at Boston may be accounted for. It 
may almost be taken for granted that nothing 
can stand before the power of flame when it is 
allowed to collect i into a sufficiently com- 
pact, extensive, and active body. Stone and 
iron are swept before it with as much ease 
as wood and paper. The power of resis- 
tance, however t, usually succumbs be- 
neath an unrestrained power of attack. Build- 
ings deemed fireproof are crumpled up and 
— 4 * a given intensity of heat, with as 
little diffi as those which are built of 
the most combustible materials. The fiery 
element must be successfully contended with, 
if at all, near its source, or it acquires an 
over-mastering strength. We believe it is 
admitted that the fire at Boston grew to its 
vast extent end tremendous fierceness through 
mismanagement. No doubt, some allowance 
must be made for the prevailing prostration of 
horseflesh by influenza, and for the which 
arose after the fire had commenced. But it 
would seem to be surmised on the spot that the 
fire got head owing principally to the ineffi- 
ciency and disorganisation of those city autho- 
rities on whom the responsibility rested of 
making and preserving the due . for 
such an emergency. An old erman with 
whom we got into frequent converse last 
summer, was wont to observe, apropos of boat 
accidents, that there are two ways of guard- 
ing against them—one by taking care 
that every available precaution has been 
fully observed, and the other by partially 
and nogligently doing it, and saying, respecting 
the unfinished work, ‘‘Oh, it’s near enough. 
It'll do.” Our American kinsmen, perhaps, 
are somewhat more prone than others to risk 
their chance of consequences, where a vigorous 
and persistent attention to details becomes irk- 
some. But this is not all. Unfortunately, 
across the Atlantic, munici negligence fro 
quently results from political corruption. It is 

id—we know not with what truth—that 
Boston has followed, though at a very unequal 


we — — * 
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, the bad example of the City ef New York 
in the administration of her municipal affairs, 
and that ve responsibilities have been com- 
mitted to hosts of officials whose competency 
to discharge them has never been reckoned 
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schools should be freeschools. It adheres to it, 
however, rather as a point of honour than a 
matter to be really urged as a policy. Logically 
the League is right. If schools are supported by 
public money they should be public schools. 
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by national funds—are left in denominational 
hands. There are other methods of solving the 
difficul There is that of declaring that all 
schools built by public money are public pro- 


among their qualifications. If so, the fire at 
Boston may be easily accounted for. Perhaps, 
no calamity that can happen to a populous and 
crowded place (save, indeed, the capture of a 
town by storm), requires greater skill, resource 
and promptitude in combining and organising 
resistance to its progress, than a vast conflagra- 
tion. The less efficient the forces are that cope 
with it, the more irresistible becomes its 
strength, and so it marches from triumph to 
triumph with a rapidity and ease which baffle 
all attem ts to check it. 

But we forget ourselves. It is not in presence 
of so overwhelming a catastrophe that we should 
moralise on the importance of vigilant and 
upright municipal administration. Our coun- 
trymen, we trust, will hasten to extend their 
sympathy, and, so far as it may be welcome, 
substantial relief, with promptitude and cor- 
diality; and when progress has been made 
towards recovery, a word or two of earnest 
suggestion and encouragement in the direction 
we have named will not fall to the ground as 
obtrusive advice. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION LEAGUE. 


THE annual meeting of the National Educa- 


tion League, which took place last week at 


Birmingham, may almost be said to have 
opened a new phase in the education contro- 
versy. The resolutions which were sanctioned 
by the meeting were adopted by the Executive 


Committee at the beginning of the yoar, and 
really constitute a permanent modification of | 


the policy of the League. As the chairman 

inted out in his very admirable speech, the 
— when originally formed was entirely an 
educational association, but it has now assumed 


a political and semi- religious character in con- 


Probably the policy forced upon its friends, and 
the gradual awakening of the mind of the Non- 
conformist community to tho inevitable cha- 
racter of State religion in education, has had 
something to do with the change. The 
National Education League now represents a 
definite educational policy; and on its eccle- 
siastical side, and in relation to the whole 

uestion of religious education, that policy is 
identical with that of the Nonconformist body. 
The League wasat first afraid of its own principles. 
Like the t body of Nonconformists it hesi- 
tated to declare for the separation of things 
religious from things secular in National 
Education; went in for unsectarian schools 
without defining what unsectarianism meant ; 
and failed to see that the teaching of religion in 
national schools and by the national school- 
master was a new union of Church and State. 
With the natural reluctance which every 
religious man feels to dissociate réligion from 
education, even momentarily and in appear- 
ance, there was a little also of that old unfaith 
in the vigour and zeal of Christian willinghood 
which fears to leave religion to its own inherent 
vitality and power. But the whole of the 
Nonconformists have awakened to the folly of 
expecting that any neutral religion can be 
taught on neutral ground, and to the absurdity 
of D education to any other 
agencies religious men and religious 
0 isations. The League has therefore only 
followed the general movement. How general 
that movement is among all classes of Noncon- 
formists is shown by the remarkable facts as to 
the position of the question in the Wesleyan 
body, which will be found stated in another 
column. The Oonference referred the whole 
subject to a special committee. Of this com- 
mittee a large proportion were to be elected by 
the le. the elections took place at the 
financial district meetings in September, and 
more than two-thirds of the members thus 
elected are in favour of giving up the denomi- 
national system, and ufting the schools under 
the school boards! should the Wesleyan body 
resolve on this policy, the programme of the 
League will help them. The League proposes 
that such schools should be received, subject 
only to the condition that during the regular 
school hours they shall belong to the board, 
but out of school hours shall revert to the 
denomination for denominational use. In this 
way the denominational schools now in the 
hands of Nonconformists may easily pass over 
to the National and School Board 1 and 
the object of both parties be attained. 

There are two main points in the — pro- 
gramme which will probably be regarded with 
very unequa interest by the public. The 
League still adheres to its proposal that all 
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and should be open on equal terms to all. 


School fees are a tax on large families, and their 
effect is to make a man pay most who has least 
to pay it with. But the same might be said of 
everything; and were the denominational cha- 
racter of the National schools superseded, the 
chief objection to giving help to poor men by 
the payment or the remission of fees would be 
removed. But apart from this objection there 
is the practical difficulty that free schools have 
never yet been acclimatised in England. They 
belong to a society organised on principles of 
social equality ; and English society is pervaded 
by the principle of caste. The poor have this 
caste feeling quite as much astherich. They 
associate free school and charity boys; and even 
if that association were overcome a well-to-do 
working man would strongly object to sending 
his family to a school where they would meet 
with the less cleanly and less polished children 
of a more dependent class. The caste feeling is 


always indefensible ; but it exists, and to ignore 


it is not statesmanship. Moreover the League 
must feel that the proposal to make the schools 
free schools has fallen flat. It excites no feeling 
or interest. It lies outside the range of the 
real discussion. Years hence, when the educa- 
tional machinery is complete, when we have a 
school board and a school board school in every 
district, the effort may be made to throw open 
the doors and give every child an education for 
nothing; but at this moment the proposal com- 
plicates the problem and is before its time. 

The other point is almost as generally con- 
ceded as the former is generally resisted. We 
believe that Mr. Forster contemplates the 
necessity of making compulsion universal, and 
perceives that it can only be enforced by 
making school boards universal. The Leaguey 


of course, advocates the same plan; but we 
fear that Mr. Forster and the League are as far 


as ever from meaning the same thing. 
sequence of the tactics of its opponents. | 


Uni- 
versal compulsion by universal school boards 


must be supplemented by universal provision 


of schools to which children may 
compelled to go. At this moment there is a 
stir in Greenwich which shows what will 
—— all over the country. The borough has 
a large number of denominational schools 
which do not recoive State assistance, and 
virtually have no Oonscience Olause; large 
numbers of the people do not wish to send 
their children to such schools; yet the London 
School Board, because these schools are recog- 
nised as ‘‘efficient’”’ by the Education Depart- 
ment, is applying compulsion and driving them 
in. Here we have at once a new form of reli- 
gious persecution. The school board becomes 
an instrument for forcing the children of 
Dissenters into Church schools; and in 
theory, at least, has no option. If we 
have universal compulsion, the same thing 
will happen all over the country. In 
nearly every parish the clerical school has 
provided sufficient accommodation for all the 
children of the parish. If a school board were 
elected, it would not be allowed to build 
another school: all it would have to do would 
be to pass bye-laws to enforce attendance at 
the Church school; and, under the 25th Clause 
of the Act, it might lay rates to pay the fees of 
those who could not pay themselves. From 
this dilemma there is literally no escape 
except the preposal of the ue, as ex- 
lained in Mr. Chamberlain's able speech. 
f in all these districts the school, for day- 
school purposes—that is, for the literary or 
secular side of the education—were put under 
the control of the board, all children might be 
compelled to attend, and fees remitted in the 
case of those who could fot afford to pay them. 
As soon as the day’s schooling was over the 
school would return to the denomination to 
which it belonged, and voluntary teachers 


ustly be 


would give to children whose parents wished it | bea 


denominational teaching. At the Wesleyan, 
the Independent, or the Baptist chapel the same 
thing would be done. The minister or some 
pious members of the church would gather the 
children of the congregation round him, with 
such other children as might be sent by the 
voluntary choice of their parents, and would 
give the religious teaching. In this way the 
State would do its part of giving secular or 
literary instruction, and the churches would do 
theirs in giving religious teaching. The educa- 
tional field would thus be legitimately divided, 
and the full culture of both its parts perfectly 
ensured. | 

Mr. Chamberlain spoke of this proposal— 
which is substantially that of the nchester 
Conference in January—as a compromise. It 
is a compromise, because the buildi 
in great part by national money, and supported 


perty ; there is the simpler one of leaving them 
in the hands of the present trvstees, to be oon - 
tinued, if they choose, as denominational 
schools, but cutting off at once the Govern- 
ment inspection and the Guvernment grant, 
and treating them as mere private venture 
schools. We should be sorry to see either of 
these courses taken, but one of them certainly 
will in the end be adopted, if the compromise 
roposed by the League is refused. o hope, 
owever, that should Mr. Forster take up the 
cry of universal compulsion, he will be strongly 
and successfully resisted, unless some means 
for universally providing undenominational 
schools are found. The advocates of universal 
school boards must not allow themselves to be 
hoist with their own petard as they assuredly 
will be if they allow school boards to be in any 
case dissociated from board schools. The two 
things must go together. A school board in 
every parish must mean a board school in every 
parish; universal compulsion must mean uni- 
vereal schools, to which all sects may fairly be 
compelled to send their children. We must 
not have popular bodiés elected merely to do 
the unpopular work of compelling attendance 
at sectarian schools. The point is an urgent 
one. We commend it to the very serious con- 
sideration of the friends of religious freedom in 
all denominations; and we do so with the oon- 
fidence that the eventual result will be the 
adoption by them all of the entire severance in 
education, as in religion of the things of Cesar 
from the things of God. 


THE RE-ELECTION OF GENERAL 
GRANT. 


ALTHOUGH the event which heads this article 
is for the time overshadowed by the unspeak- 
able calamity which has en the chief 
historic city of the Union; and although, 
therefore, our thoughts and sympathies are 
naturally attracted towards the hundreds of 
thousands who have been reduced to 
or made homeless in the capital of New 
England, yet we cannot allow the Presidential 
election to pass by without comment. So far 
as human arrangement is concerned the de- 
stinies of the United States are fixed for the 
next four years. It has long been the fashion 
in England to depreciate the intellectual and 
moral calibre of American Presidents; but 
while the criticism may be as just as it is 
certainly unsparing, it is hardly applicable to 


— 
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those chief magistrates who have enjoyed the 
honour of re-election. A slaguiarts < weak 
of Mr. Greeley’s programme was that which 
sought to disqualify a President for a second 
term of office; for this distinction has never yet 
been conferred upon either a mediocrity or a 
litical adventurer. -From Washington to 
incoln only five Presidents were re-elected by 
the suffages of their fellow citizens, and the 
name of each one of them is that of a statesman 
whose fame will ever be precious in the annals 
of the Republic. No one will venture to deny 
that General Grent is entitled to rank in the 
same * . Whatever may have been his 
personal faults during his administration of 
affairs, it was his transcendent privilege to 
save his country from ruin. It is true that 
some one else might have performed this service 
if he had not been the chosen of fortune, but we 
have nothing to do with tions of this 
kind. It is enough to know that General Grant 
was the conqueror of Richmond, and that but for 
his dogged and almost superhuman istence, 
the Oivil War might have been indefinitely pro- 
longed. So far, therefore, as his re-election 
expresses that sentiment of gratitude which 
should always influence States as well as indi- 
viduals, the American people have done right 
in again choosing him to be their standard- 


rer. 
But a t deal more was involved in the late 
contest — any mere persoual question as 


between General Grant and Mr. Horace 
Greeley. We have never joined with those who 
sneered at the personal character or claims of 
tho editor of the New York Tribune. It is easy 
enough to call a man vain and eccentric, or to 
dub him the ‘‘ white-coated philosopher,” but 
fair critics—and especially critics who, writing 
at a distance of three thousand miles, ought to 
be dispassionate—should not forget that long 
before General Grant was on the scene, Mr. 
Greeley was helping to create that moral opinion 
without which the Union could never have bien 
restored on the basis of impartial freedom. His 
„record to use the American 5 
entitled him to aspire to the ities of 

White House; and although he is a defeated 


candidate, he, individually, sustains no dis, 


Vy 
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a justly disaffected section of the Republican 
V. hid candidature was also espoused by 
o Demvorats both in the North and in the 

. who were anxious to secure the rejection 
Grant at all costs and by any means. 


or wrongly, they counted upon sharing 
with Mr. Greeley and hie 
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Just listen to him. He must say he had been 
struck with surprise and astonishment at the fact 
that so many gentlemen of independent means, and 
who had numberless other ways of diverting their 
attention from business matters, should be ready to 
undergo so great an amount of toil, of trouble, and 
of hardship, simply for the sake of discharging their 
duty to their constituents. Without doubt it was 
a great honour to be a member of the House of 
Commons. It must ever be an object of high ambi- 
tion in Englishmen to attain that distinction. 
There the heart of England beats. There, are 
atrayed nearly all the men who have won dis- 
tinction in every walk of life. The foremost men 
of the time, the most eminent of this very advanced 
age, were to be met there. It was therefore very 
natural that to obtain a seat in the House should be 
an object of very great ambition.” Far be it from 
me to depreciate unduly the institution to which 
we owe so much, and which is as good as any 
similar institution to be met with in any other 
country perhaps in the world. But still I cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Bouverie, when he made 
thin speech must have been in a most serenely 
elated frame of mind, and that he interposed 
between his audience and the House a very 
pretty piece of rose-coloured glass. He is sur- 
prised, he says, that so many gentlemen of inde- 
pendent means should think it worth their while 
to struggle for a seat in the House, and he is in 
raptures that the sense of duty should be so strong 
amongst the wealthier classes. No doubt there 
are a few men, a very few, who are in the House 
from a sense of duty ; who feel that they have a 
work to do in the world ; and who have not hesi- 
tated, in order to do it, to make the extremely dis- 
agreeable sacrifice of praying a constituency to elect 
them. One or two, perhaps, are in the still prouder 
position of having been really asked to go to the 
House by persons who have recognised their merits. 
But Mr. Bouverie must know perfectly well that 
the vast majority of the members of the House of 
Commons are there for one or the other of two 
reasons. One is what is called ambition, mere 
discontent with obscurity, and a craving for 
artificial distinction. The word ‘‘ambition,” as 
those of us know who have not forgotten our 
Latin, originally meant going round or canvas- 
sing; and this is its meaning at the t 
day. Membership of the House of Commons 
means for the rich man, especially for the newly 
rich, admission for himself, his wife, and his 
daughters into society, which would otherwise be 
closed against him. It means parties for the wife, 


and chances for the daughters. I, myself, have. 


known men who have raised themselves from 


poverty; and who, desiring a ticket for the 


class above them, have gene into the country 
and have spent small fortunes in the en- 
deavoar to conciliate half-pay officers. I 
recollect a case in which 20,000/. was spent in 
upholstery; and the result was a sneer from every 
beggarly captain in the line, and the coldest of 
shoulders from everybody above the rank of a 
But when the owner of the 
upholstery at last got into the House—he was 
unseated once by a select committee—things were 
altered. He then obtained power and position, 


treaty became a magistrate, and is now received. All 


and if join hands together it will 
mote the truest interests of civilisation 


and — 2 In the meanwhi'e 


valuable than the — of even 
7. 
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HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 
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November 11, 1872. 
Mr. Bouverie has been lecturing on the House of 
Commons, which he eulogises in a most surprising 
manner. It is very odd that the gentleman who of 
all others in the House perhaps, gives himself 
- the most airs, should thus adulate the assembly 


which he has been considered somewhat to despise. 


¥ 
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this is notorious enough, and must be so to Mr. 
Bouverie. ‘The House is crowded with members 
Who use it for their own ends, and the last notion 
which actuates candidates for membership is duty 
in the ordinary sense of the word. Duty to the 
wife or the daughter it may be, but certainly not 
duty as it is understood by the world outside. 
And this leads me to Mr. Bouverie’s most extra- 
ordinary exaggeration of the mental power of the 
House. It is simply grotesque to talk about the 
foremost men of the time being there. The fore- 
most men of the time have generally been outside 
it, and the House after long resistance has consented 
to follow in their footsteps. Nobody blames the 
House that it is not made up of the foremost men. 
It is ridiculous to expect that representatives ro- 
presentatives of the average human being—can ever 
be foremost, and it is foolish of Mr. Bouverie to 
put them in a false position by claiming for them 
this superiority. As I have said before, I have no 
sort of bias against the House, but having watched 
it now for many years from the gallery, I can con- 
fidently say that its general intellectual aspect has 
never been equal to that of a meeting of ordi- 
nary intelligent society, and that there is no com- 
parison between its physiognomy and that of the 
Monday Popular Concert audience assembled to 
listen to Joachim. Furthermore, I have been 
amazed at the number of unread men in the House 
—men who are unacquainted with English litera- 
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tare and the great scientific and philosophical 
tendencies of the time. I never read,” was the 
remark of a distinguished member once to a friend 
of the writer, ‘‘and I find I get on just as well 
without reading; and this friend, who had the 
amplest opportunities of knowing, assured me that 
authors whose names were household words to 
common people, were Chinese to many gentlemen 
who annually contributed some yards to our Parlia- 
mentary literature. The evil, too, is increasing, 
whatever Mr. Bouverie may say. The House ig 
becoming less ‘‘ foremost” every year, and it will 
continue to degenerate with the increased activity 
of political sectarianism. Just in proportion to the 
multiplicity of divisions amongst the party of pro- 
gress and the depth of each division, will be the 
colourlessness and vacuity of the member who is 
the elect of them all, and consequently a compro- 
mise between them all. This process of degenera- 
tion will continue until some beneficent inspiration 
teaches us to adopt the only true remed y— personal 
representation. 

As an example of one of the “foremost” men 
take Mr. Beresford Hope, who has been talking to 
an Agricultural Association about the relations 
between labour and capital. By the exercise of 
a little common-sense, by the use of a little accom- 
modation, by adhering to the good old English sys- 
tem—not by the assertion of abstract rights, but by 
the good rule-of-thumb experience which had made 
England what she now was—the threatening dis- 
asters might be tided over, Then Mr. Beresford 
Hope told a little story about a poor woman to 
whom he gave a piece of iron which he had picked 
up on the road. If it is worth anything, and the 
person to whom it belongs, said Mr. Hope,“ finds it 
here he will give you something for it.” ‘‘Oh,” replied 
the woman, I don’t know that; hereabouts they 
are not very givish.” Mr. Beresford Hope thought 
„that woman had gone further into the philosophy 
of the great labour question than many of our great 
statesmen have done.” Into what utter nonsense 
this falls the moment it is examined! The contrast 
between abstract rights” and thumb .expe- 
rience,” the ascription of England’s greatness to the 
latter, the claim for philosophic insight preferred 
for the pogr woman—it is all beneath argument. 
What are the abstract rights of labour,” and 
what is thumb experience?” So far as any 
meaning can be attached to the latter phrase—so 
far as it means contempt for ideas, for system, and 
constant makeshift oscillation between right and 
wrong—Mr. Beresford Hope’s thumb experience is 
the ourse of our legislation, and he will find that it 
will prove but a very sorry instrument for adjusting 
the disputes between labourers and their masters. 
There is a story told of a certain judge who, when 
he had to sit on the bench with his brother judges, 
was in the habit of drinking a pot of porter, in 
order, as he said, to reduce himself to their level.” 
This certainly is not the explanation of the speech 
of Mr. Hope which we are now considering, be- 
cause it is but a type of what he talks in the 
House of Commons. 

It might have been thought that the shareholders 
in the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
would have something to say about the candidature 
of Mr. Laing for Orkney and Shetland. He is the 
paid chairman of the railway, taking a very heavy 
salary for the purpose of devoting himself te it 
entirely. How he can remain thus devoted, and 


yet be a member of Parliament it is difficult to see. 
His success will not be very welcome to the Liberal 


party. He was Secretary to the Treasury in 


really a Tory, who for some inscrutable reason of 
his own ers to sit on the Liberal benches, and 


will 3 y not support a measure for 
which readers of the Noncon/formist will rg * 
Apart, however, from politics, Mr. Laing 

to a class which of others it is desirable 


exclude from the House: the class not exactly « 
adventurers—that would be too hard a word to use 
—but of men who use the House for their own 


eee 


whether it is thought he wishes to 
serve his country, and 


committees and morning sittings—his time, if he 

does his duty as member for Orkney, will be alto- 
ther absorbed, and the shareholders will have 
ttle to show for their money save Barren honour. 
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“HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE.’* 


In spite of the piecemeal way in which we 
have necessarily been male acquainted with 
Mr. poy & exploits, and the misunderstand- 
ings and little grudges of which we are con- 
stantly reminded in the reading, his work, now 
we have it before us intact, gains rather than 
loses in unity and interest. It reads like ‘a 
romance. That a mere journalist should, un- 
aided by any official or other influence, have 
— and unostentatiously achieved one of 
the most important and dangerous ‘‘ quests’ of 
the century, and returned with good news just 
at the time when a great organisation for the 
discoverer’s help was about to start, is itself 
remarkable enough; but, when we consider 
how Mr. Stanley's expedition originated, the 
difficulties he had to contend with, and the 
many ways in which he seemed to be Provi- 
dentially aided (and here we can use no other 
word), we are compelled to recognise in 
it something more than a mere record of ad- 
venture andtravel. Mr. Stanley, in his services 
to civilisation—for, in the way he was led to 
take aid to Livingstono, he has done not a little 
to make an end of the African slave-trade, 
and has plainly marked out the points for 
mission-stations all along the route—are 
certainly such that we are called on to forget 
that he is an American, and, in spite of points 
of dispute as to sources and watersheds, to re- 
joice that he is at least an English-speaking 
man. 

There can be no doubt that men are somehow 
specially raised up to do great work: the form- 
ing of the elements that chiefly went to fit them 
for it may lie far back in circumstances that 
then seemed only adverse. So, doubtless, Mr. 
Stanley’s experiences among ne s in the 
swamps of Arkansas and Missouri while in his 
teens; his adventures in the war of North and 
South; his wanderings in Asia Minor among 
Kurdish nomads; and his missions to Abyssinia 
and elsewhere as newspaper correspondent, 
had done very much to fit him for this special 
— of work. Added to all this, he has a 

uoyant temperament, never depressed by little 
drawbacks; singular en , combined with 

tient courage; remarkable reticence, and a 

etermined will—all which are very necessary 
in dealing with Arabs and negroes, no less than 
with the class of Europeans that are usually 
found ready to join such expeditions. 

In October, 1869, Mr. Stanley was one day 
suddenly summoned from Madrid to Paris, 
there to meet Mr. James Gordon Bennett, jun. 
On 1 te ge and finding his employer at 
the Grand Hotel, he was, after very little talk, 
commissioned in this very summary manner as 
to his great search: 

J will tel! you what you will do. Draw a thousand 

unds now, and when you have gone through that, 
raw another thousand, and when you have finished 
that, draw another thousand, aud so on; but FIND 
LIVINGSTONE.” 

Was it by chance or by excellent foresight 
that Mr. Stanley was burdened with a few 
minor missions first? He was charged to go to 
the opening of the Suez Canal, then up the 
Nile to tell what Baker was doing; after that, 
on to Jerusalem to find out about Captain 
Warren’s excavations, and from Jerusalem to 
Constantinople and the Crimea; next to Russia 
to flud out about an expedition to Khiva, and 
then he was to go through Persia to India, find- 
ing out something about the Euphrates Valley 
Railway on the road. This circuit completed, 
he was to go in search of Livingstone. 

„Probably,“ said Mr. Bennett, ‘‘ you will hear by 
that time that Livingstone is on his way to Zanzibar ; 
but if not, go into the interior and find him, If alive, 
= what news of his discoveries you can; and if you 

nd he ia dead, bring all possible 12 of his being 
dead. That is all. Good night, and God be with you. 

Pretty wide instructions these; they show 
the sort of estimation in which Mr. Stanley had 
come to be held by those who had already 
made fair trial of his capability. He success- 
fully fulfilled the preliminary matters—making 

use of his time, always with an eye to 

tral Africa; engaging suitable ‘‘ hands” 
here and there, oa * with him from 
Jerusalem that Selim, the Arab boy, whom he 
found so faithful and so useful an interpreter. 
Then with remarkable tact, he bought and 
arranged his supplies—cloth, beads, and wire, 
being the only currency of the interior—and 
spree comeneel his staff, he started from 
Zanzibar un the 5th of February, 1871, having 
with him two Englishmen, Shaw and Farquhar, 


* Huw l Found Livingstone: Travels, idventares, 
and Discoveries in Centrul Africa; including Four 
Montis’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone, By Henry 
M. Stanuey, Travelling Correspondent of the New 
York Herald. With Illustrations and Maps. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) 
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and 187 Arabs and negroes, the expedition being 
divided into five caravans. 

“The —— had been fitted with care; what- 
ever it neede! was not stinted ; everything was pro- 
vided. Nothing was done hurriedly, yet everything 
was purcehused, manufactured, collected, and com- 
pounded with the utmost despatch consistent with effi- 
cacy and means, Should it fail of success in its errand 
of rapid transit to Ujijiand back, it must simply bappen 
from an adévident which could not be controlled. .. 
We left Lagamayo, the attraction of all the curious, 
with much iat, and defiled up a narrow lane sha:led 
almost to twilight by the dense umbrege of two parallol 
hedges of mim osus. We were all in the highest spirits 
The soldiers sang. the kirangozi litted his voice into a 
lou! bellowing nete, and fluttered the American flag, 
which told all onlookers, ‘Lo, a musungu's caravan,’ 
and my heart, I thought, palpitated much too quickly 
for the sober face of a leader. But I could not check 
it; the enthusiasm of youth still clung to me, despite 
my travels; my pulses bounded with the full glow of 
staple health, behind me were the troubles which had 
harassed me for over two munths.” 

Mr. Stanley adopted what was in great part 
a wholly new route—only now and then inter- 
secting the routes of former travellers, Burton 
and the rest. The first stage, through Ukwere 
to Useguhha, along the banks of the turbid 
Kingani, with its herd of hippopotami, was 
performed safely and with no remarkable inei- 
dent, save that in one or two cases the expodi- 
tion had to build its own bridges, a contia- 
gency on which Mr. Stanley had reckoned and 
was well prepared. Gaining the western side 
of the river, a superior coun‘ry was found, on 
which for a distance of some miles the caravans 
journeyed pleasantly, though incidents were 
not wanting before the stage was finished. 
Many villages were passed of which we have 
suggestive glimpses; Mr. Stanley showing such 
a quick eye for the possibilities of the country, 
that his work will perhaps hereafter prove a 
reference for the emigrant and economist. 
Before he had reached Useguhha, there had 
arisen demands for ‘‘ Dowa”—wmedicine—the 
men falling sick; the Tsetse—that terrible in- 
fliction of Central Africa—was showing its de- 
structive bite on both the horses, which died 
within a short time of each other; one of the 
caravans fell terribly behind, and Selim, the 
interpreter, was struck down with ague, so that 
Mr. Stanley had no means of readily commu- 
nicating with the Arabs. ‘‘ Out of a force of 
‘‘twenty-five men, composing Mr. Stanley’s 
caravan, one had deserted and ten were on 
„the sick list, and the presentiment that the 
‘* ill-looking neighbourhood of Kingaru would 
oe — calamitous to me, was verified.“ 

ore Useguhha was reached there were 
miles of march through jungle, then a space of 
clearer country with small villages lying in 
valleys of wonderful fertility—especially the 
Ungerengeri, whose ‘‘ crops of mantana were of 
‘* the tallest, aud whose Indian corn would rival 
the best crops ever seen in the Arkansas 
‘* bottoms.” 

Difficulties which even thus early came not 
‘‘singly, but in battalions,” seemed only to 
endow Mr. Stanley with more nerve and self- 
command. The first stage from Bagamayo to 
Simbamwenni, a distance of 119 miles, was 
accomplished in fourteen marches, and occupied 
twenty-nine days. 

„ infer," says Mr. Stanley, from what I have seen 
of the travelling, that had I not been encumbered by 
the sick Wangamwezi porters, I could have acoom- 

lished the distance in sixteen days. For it was not 
he donkeys that proved recreant to my confidence: 
— oor animals, carrying a weight of 160lb. each 
at Simbamwenni in first-rate order. ile 
Casting a retrospective glance from Simbamwenni to 
distant ayo on the coast, I know of one State in 
our country that might very well be compared to this 
tract in fertility, in physical contour, in its forests and 
bits of level prairie enclosed by tall woods, in its cones 
in its ri and grand undulations, verdure-clad ; and 
that is Missouri.” 

Owing to rain, the expedition was detained 
several days at Ungerengeri, and the delight of 
the leader at escaping at length into a flue 
country, rolling away in wave-like undulations, 
covered with bamboo, and fan-palms, and broken 
only by gulleys with clear water, may be ima- 

ined. Venison and game abounded too; so 

at meat was not wanting. Then they were 
brought to a stop by the — of the 
cook, who had to be hunted up. Then came 
the crossing of the Makata swamp. 

Shaw fell sick, and the whole duty of driving the 
foundering caravan devolved upon myself. The Wangam- 
wezi donke}s stuck in the mire as if they were rooted in 
it. As fast as one was flogged from his stubborn posi- 
tion, prone to fhe depths fell another, giving mea 
Sisyphewn labour which was maddening under pelting 
rai.., as ed by such mea as Bombay and Kledi, wa 
o uld uot for a whole skin's sake at mach the storm and 
mire. Two hours of such a task enabled me to drag m- 
caravan over a savannah one mile and a half road; and 
bare y hal I finished conyratalating myself over my 
success, before I was halted by a deep ditch, whic), 
filled with rain-water from the inundated savanneh, had 
becom: a cnsilerable strean, breast-deep, flowing 
awiftly into the Makata. Donkeys had to be un oade |, 
led through a tarrent, and loaded again on the other 
bank—an operation which consumed a whole hour. Pre- 
sently, after struggling through a wood clump, barr ng 
our passage was anotber stream, swollen into a river, 


The bridge being swept away, we were obliged to swim. 
and float our baggage over, which delayed us two hours 
more. Leaving this second river-bank, we aplashed, 
waded, occasionally half swimming, and reeled t 

mire, water-dripping grass and matama stalks along 
the left bank of the Makata proper, until farther pro- 
gress was effectually prevented for that day by a deop 
bend of the river, which we should be obliged to cross 
the next day.” 

The rain brought a fresh accession of disease 
to the porters : Shaw got worse and grew hypo- 
chondriac—“ at all times an unlovely character 
Wand positively hateful to the Mtongi of an 
‘* African expedition battling with swamps and 
* rain, and with a sickened caravin.” Oh. 
„God! was the cry of my tired soul, were all 
„the men of my expedition like this one, I 
should be compelled to return, but not beforo 
taking summary vengeance upon the whole of 
‘‘them.” Scarcely was the Makata swamp 
crossed@when Farquhar, the other European 
leader, also became useless, with swollen legs 
so far the result of his own debauchery, and hin 
caravan next fell behind, and this caused 
another delay. An examination of the 
showed that ry! 


Is 
had already dwindled down to 
less than half, through Farquhar’s weakness or 
mismanagement. It was distressing work—uo 
wonder the master’s heart sank. And yet, use- 
less and wasteful as he had been, Stanley carried 
him on, I could not possibly leave him at 
** Kiora—death would soon overtake him there; 
but how long I could convey a man in such a 
‘state, through a country devoid of carriage, 
“was a question to be resolved by circum- 
** stances.’ 

So now, we have got a fair specimen of 
African travel. The further journey was still 
more difficult and full of embarrassment, 
through want of proper helpers, loss of stores, 
desertions, and defalcations innumerable. Shaw 
picked a quarrel, and then professed penitenco, 
only, however, to seek an opportunity of trying 
to shoot his leader; and Farquhar was left in 
charge of a negro at one of the villages near 
Ugombo lake, well provided for for six 
months. At Mpwapwa the tired frame and 
irritated mind were refreshed by ite supplies. 
Thank God!“ exclaims Stanley. after fifty- 
seven days of living upon matama porridgo 
„and tough goat, I have enjoyed with unctuous 
satisfaction a real breakfast and dinner,”’ 

At Chungo, three and a half hours’ march 
from Mpwapwa, the long loitering caravans, 
which had so long before been despatohed to 
Livingstone by Dr. Kirk, were overtaken; and 
from Unyanyembe Stanley carried forward 
the letter-bag. Over waterless, fever-haunted 
swamps, alternating with breaks of picturesque 
country, went the caravans—with torment of 
tribute to exorbitant native chiefs, vexatious 
strife with native adventurers, and as vexatious 
strifes about the routes with his own men, var.ed 
by the shooting of game and antelope, which, 
being a sure shot, he thoroughly enjoved—Mr. 
Stanley made his way through Ugogo to 
Unyamyembe. 

‘ Briefly, it may be said of our march that ita first stage 
was avross the basin of the Kingani the second, across 
the basin of the Wami; the fourth, across the most 
northern portion of the basin of the Ruhwha, and the 
waterless region ; and the tifth, into the borders of the 
watershed of the Lake Tanganika. 

The value of this clear utterance lies in the 
fact (1) that the distinct identity of the Kingani 
and the Wami rivers is established—the former 
entering the sea three miles north of Bagamoyo, 
and the latter half-way between the ports-of 
Whinde and Sa’adaind; and (2) that the Wami 
is available for commerce, and can be navigated 
with ease by gene oa ree steamers drawing 
two or three feet, nearly two hundred milos by 
water, from the port of Whinde to Mbumi, 
Asagara, the Sanatoria of East Africa, and 
could be traversed by a steamer in four days. 
„All impediments to free navigation—such as 
‘ mangrove trees—could be eas ly removel by 
an axe.“ Well, then, may Mr. Stanley ox- 
claim :— 

‘© Who wishes tocivilise Africa! Who wishes to open 
trade direct with Usagara, Useguhha, Ukutu, Uno, 
to get the ivory, the sugar, the cotton, the orchilks 
weed, the indigo, and the grain of these countries 
Here is an opportunity ! 

„Four days by steamer would bring the missionary 
to the healthy 3 of — N 
Sure he — —— the luxuries of civilised life without 
fear of being deprived of thom. amid the most beautiful 
and pieturesque svenes a poetic fancy could imagine ! 
Here is the greenest verdure, purest water: here are 
valleys teeming with grain stalks, forests of tamarind, 
mimo-a, gum-copal tree ; here ts the gigantic mvule, 
the stately mparamusi, the beautiful m—a scene 
such as only a tropic sky covers! Health and abun. 
dance of food are assured to the mismonary ; gentle 
people are at his fee. ready to welcome him! Except 
civilised suciety, nothing that the soul of man can desire 
is lacking here. From the village of Kadetamaro a 
score of ad virable mission sites sre available, with fine 
health-giving breezes blowing over them. Water in 
abundance at their feet, fertility uusu around 
them, with docile, good-tempered people dwelling 
everywhere at peace with each other, and all travellers 


and neighbours. 
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„ “ As the passes of unlocked the gates of the | coveries west of the Tanganika. Again, consider that | his criticisms on the merits of the various 
Eastern Empire to the of Othman ; as the passes I arrived at Unyanyembe in the latter part of June, and classics and on a good many other things, with 


of Kumaylé and Suru admitted the British into that, o to a war, I was dela three months at : 

A an the passes of the Mukondokwa may admit Unyan leading a fretful, — and impatient — te cee the Phe te 332828 
the Gospel and its beneficent iafluences into the heart life. fut while I wes thus fretting myself, ag | Sow oe ae eee © Ween 8 that 
of savage Africa. I can fancy old Kadetamare rubbing | delayed by a series of accidents, Livingstone was being | Wordsworth’sover-valued and hackneyed saying 
his hands with glee at the sight of the white man | forced back to Ujjiji in the same mon It took him is true only with great limitations. It is true of 
coming to teach his people the words of the ‘ Mulunga,’ | from June to October to march to Ujiji. Now in Sep- disposition and sometimes of bent of genius, but 
the sky spirit ; how to sow and , and build houses ; | tember, I broke loose from the thral which acci-| of scarcely anything besides. It is not true 
how to cure their sick, how to e themselves com- dent had im upon me, and hurried southward to A ofte th y I. rd to — 

tortable; in short, how to be civilised, But the mis- | Ukonongo, westward to Kawendi, then northward and often the reverse OF true, in rega) — 
sionary, to be snocessful, must know his duties as well to Uvinga, then westward to Ujiji, only about three | Character nor in regard to temper, as distin- 
as a thorough sailor must know how to reef, hand, aud | weeks after the doctor’s arrival, to him — guished from temperament. It would be a 
He must be no kid-glove, effeminate man, no | under the veranda of his house with face curious study to trace the changes and altera- 
disputatious polemic; vo silken-stole | eastward, the direction in which I was Had 1 tions in men. with Wordsworth’s words as a 

priest—but a t h earnest o direct from Paris on the search, I might have lost ’ 

m:; had I been enabled to have gone direct to Ujiji matto. The study would be found to be 

| from Unyanyembe, I might have lost him. The days singularly at variance with the motto. . 
turn the eye for a went and came pencefully at Ujiji. My companion was We find, however, in Mr. Tayler’s earliest 
from imagination to 1 1 health and spirits. Life had been * | letters, much that was r characteristic 
this is the Word: wing wp again into a of him, t simplicity of chatacter, great 
belg c voumpelling’ bin ire — personal affectionateness and natural piety. It 
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to the stern past, 
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40 be and 

What a tale this Wadoe tribe (who people „ 3 to desire to be up * Wer 
relate of Attacked by the| How the two fraternised, and came to love | and indifferent lan in which he writes of 
U the west and north, 44.) other as they came to know each other; jer ory minister. The work is at first 
"he wind ene cals and how sailed up Lake T ka, and | referred to as a literary opr gol and ap- 
— district after | made discoveries — mainly that the | parently, nothing more. <P -bye, however, 
district taken attached to | Rusizi River flows into, and not out of, this | we find him fully, indeed solemnly, conscious of 
Useguhba. For were hired to | lake, which has no outlet, or an outlet | the nature of his office, and eager in the dis- 
attack their the Whinde | 4, the north—and how, after four | charge of its duties. This office, after a little 
muskets and months’ interco Livi ne accom ied | work as teacher at the Manchester New College, 

large and urse, Livingsto pani é 
people uf this Stanley down to Un be, and how they | then established at York, he was“ soon called 
in | took sad yet not farewell: how nimbly | upon te undertake. He was selecte! in 1841 to 
and races — which Stanley made his way back to Zanzibar be the minister of a congregation at Manchester, 


must find out from the book | where he stayed formany years. Here he gave 


1 * on- this our readers 
Cudines mmedans. * 9 
marks itself, fi space is already overrun. The | himself up to that exact and extensive study 
Seer Ir * —— — 12 * its a a 1 in | which laid the foundation of his ＋** Seer 
* ol the the two inner sides | spite of some egotism and colloquialism, and is | reputation as one of the most highly cul 
of the two OU be ge ee valuable not only for what it communicates | men in the ministry of his denomination. He 


for the honest bravery and | says, at this period, I hope the Dissentin 
indomi pluck—the true Saxon nerve— | “‘ ministers of our persuasion in England 
which enabled 2 Pig 2 to a ** ‘ee oo, 8 sero re one 1 
successfully, in danger, his remar literature and particularly classi rature.” 
mission. é But wg forty years afterwards we find him, 
after a long ministerial experience, saying, 
„To do our work we have to deal with the men 
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N THE REV. J. J. TAYLER.* 141 A. n If we are 
_| ‘to procure favour to a , We 
lors letters has parmued the beet plan in simply | ge, turn out a preaching ministry. This is 
the letters without connecting com- “have ‘too much of the scholar, and 
war stang ld “not enoug o preacher. aly it is 

and only ~ hab from “* possible to combine them.” 
WhO | taken as a The last sentence was written after Mr. 
1 “eg sible post of Pein ae af Manchester Ni 1 
sible post inci ew - 
Arabs and en lege, which had then been removed to London. 


A the same time he became one of the 
editors of the ve Review, and soon after- 


wards published his best known work 
‘* Retrospect of the Religious Life of England.” 


F 
i 
Bes 


Y.,. 
should have chosen this now unusual 
iblication. Still, we should have pre- 


and conscientiousness. Conscientious thought- 
fulness, indeed, was one of his moral charac- 
teristics, and he could have occupied no post 
without devoting to it the whole force of his 
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| 8 ö In ote +d find the man, the 2 
osust ian, and the scholar, most prominent. 

5 that — Feautiful, and often very touching, is 600 of 
: yuema that | the dence. His letters to his son on 
a to Uji, than a . 

* ler must 
: sensi- 
te- of wide sym- 
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died or 
at last ‘must feel, was to 
receive an 
life. 
Mr 
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— 2 and form the 
) seems to me the 
com - should be 
me which they 
But, — etek on the 
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babes] Thom refers to 
: conscientiously, has 
to travel | has now into wrought into the 
to Zanzibar | the child the in is ap; tied 
Mr. Tayler 
2 But 8 
respects. 
through rd Tayler was s0m 
Manyuema, and up along the crooked course of the | Man certainly was n 
rer | Cian ike A a Re a righ 
velling u 0 em, to 0 ames ’ 
Constantinople. —— Russia, the Caucasus and B. A., de. Edited by JOHN Hawnron THOM, “hws this is character; and if education does not produce 
Persia, was employed by Livingstone in fruitful dis- | Volumes. (Williams and Norgate.) this—though it may have taught a dozen languages and 
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all the sciences, and conferred the most exquisite 
accomplishments - it will have done nothing.” 

When Mr. Tayler was at Manchester he 
became for once, and only once, involved in the 
anti-State Church controversy. A meeting was 
held in that city in the year 1835—the “ great 
‘« Dissenters’ meeting in favour of the separa- 
tion of the Church from the State. Mr. Tayler, 
whose principles were thoroughly in accord 
with the objects of the meeting, consented to 
attend, and incurred some odium amongst his 
friends in consequence, and got besides, involved 
in controversy. He was not fitted by nature 
for such a position. He was sensitive to an 
unusual degree; he became miserable, and his 
health utterly broke dewn. In fact, whatever 
other qualities he had, he lacked muscle, and 
after he had spoken on the anti-State Church 

latform there came a reaction, and he thought 

e had been precipitate. The result was the 
following reflection, which has since been 
common to many Unitarian ministers :— 

4 first step (itself a recession from a previous 
1 which I would to God I had adhered to) was 
taken rather ot gen A and from the impulse of the 
moment; and when the excitement was over, I felt 
myself committed to the whole extent of the abstract 
principle— sweeping away all national ‘und: for the 
5 of religion under any circ: msta ces and 
allowing no consideration for the historia: relations of 
the country, or the inability of certain districts in the 
present state of society, to pruvide for themsel:es by 
voluntary contributions. You know my mind is natu- 
rally anxious, and the very fact of feeling that I was 
committed, and could not with consistency admit any 
relaxation of the abstract —— e, gave i 
activity and force to all the difficulties which presented 
themselves to my im ion, and many of which had 
certainly not occu to me before. en came the 
strong representations of various friends, pamphlets, 
and extracts from the most liberal writers, showing that 
even they were not pre to embrace the whole 
extent of the voluntary principle” 


There was little change in his sentiments upon 
this question afterwards. He was op to 
the union of Church and State on principle, but 
he shrunk from practical disestablishment. Even 
as late as the Sion College meeting, at which he 
was present, when Dean Stanley read his paper, 
he still distrusted ‘‘voluntaryism pure and 
simple as a practical solution of present 
difficulties. It does not seem to have occurred 
to him—what he would have insisted upon in 
every other relation of human Ife that a true 
principle must be carried out at every cost and 
sacrifice, or what is sure to be mere apparent 
cost and sacrifice. ’ 

As to theologian Mr. Taylor came as near to 
Orthodox Dissent as it was possible for a Uni- 
tarian to come. He says in one of his letters 
that he is sick of all the sects, and of the Uni- 
tarian sect amongst the others, yet he adhered 

faithfully to it, and did his best to advo- 

cate it, holding that it was the finest and the 

urest exhibition of the Ohristian religion. 

me indication of the general direction of his 

mind may be gathered from some quotations 

from these letters. At the age of sixty-two we 
find him writing :— 

„We want a broader and more spiritual conception 
of what it is that cons:itutes a man a Christian, than is 
yet current even among Unitarians. I have long been 
convineed that it is the simple recognition of the Divine 
in the humanity of Jesus Christ, Aowever arrived at 
moulding the heart and will through the deep s;iritual 
sympathy of love and faith into oneness with Himself, 
which is the main thing, and not any intellectual con- 
clusion produoed or producible by what are called 
Evidences I do not believe that the Evidences ever 
tall, till the inner man is gore 4 touched and already 
won by a deep feeling of spiritual want. Yet I hardly 
ever met with a Unitanan of the old school who did 
not regard such a statement as mystical and almost in- 
comprehensible; while to my mind it flashes with all 
the conclusiveness of the clearest light. It is the want 
of this broader and more genial view of Christianity, 
which keeps, I think, many good men from carrying out 
their naturally liberal tendencies to a full and legitimate 
extent.” 

And again— 

% You have placed the religious value of the 1 0 
humanity to Christ —in many — so barren and dry 
a doctrine—in a clearer light than I ever saw it before ; 
and fully satisfied, so it seems to me, the double 
demand of the highest reason and the deepest reverence. 
I think your little volume very seasonably eccurs to 
check—by meeting a religious want which the old 
Priestley an Unitarians did not supply—that tendency 
to revive an exploded dogma of the Philo-Alexandrian 
school, which Mr. Maurice's example has done so much 
torecommend. Yet your doctrine is strictly Unitarian. 
The manifestation of Deity in and through Humanity is 
evidently the revelation of Christianity —the realisation 
of the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth—what explains and 
—.— the vague, indefinite reverence we all feel for 

he person of Christ, and opens an access to partial 
reconcilement, or at least mutual understanding, with 
spiritual; minded Trinitarians.” 


Once more, and very beautifully, if not all that 

should satisfy :— 
„What we do see and know of 

lovely, so hea 


ig & pure, 80 
, that what we do not see and know, 
we are sure be in harmony with it. Any thing 
contrary would render what is seen and known incre- 
dible. The character could not else be a consistent 
whole, a reality, a possibility. This consideration has 
great weight with me; and it is strengthened by what 
at first view may seem a defect of hiswrical evidence— 
by a reference to the purely popular, for a long time 


even traditional, channels — 2 which our 

ge of the historical Jesus is derived. Ha: there 
been anything of a lower natnre in His character. it 
must have reacl.ed us t h so mary, such various, 
and sich unconscious channels. That all should conspire 
to yield so pure and beautiful a result, can be explained 
4 their common emanation from a wonderful 
reality at their origin, which overpowered ordinary 
minds by its heavenly brightne«s, aud shot its pure rays 
through the thickest darkest folds of their igno 
ance and prejudice. A more cumplete objective type 
would have been less stimulating and tive, and 
would sooner have exhausted its effect. I think, too, I 
efn see a reason why the buman manifestation of the 
divine life in Christ should have been only partially and 
fragmentarily disclosed to us, and that our own spiritual 
concepti»n should have been called into active exercise 
to supply the lacking details. Faith becomes thus a 
more intensely personal act, and in its clearness and 
steadiness is the result of personal purity and fai:bful- 
ness. 


Some will ask, is all this Unitarianism? It 
is not dogmatic Unitarianism or the Unita- 
rianism of Priestley. 


Mr. Tayler resided at different periods of his 
life in Germany, and, although some of his 
travelling letters in these volumes were hardly 
worth printing, and certainly would not have 
been printed by himself, we get rare glim 
of German theologians and of German ten- 
dencies of thought from them. Sometimes he 
seems to have an instinct of prophecy. We 
read — written in 1862, with curious in- 
terest :— 


„Of course I cannot enter fully into the feelings of a 
German ; but looking at the question with the eyes of 
a disinterested foreigner, who desires nothing but the 
poace and progress of E under constit:itional 
government and a well-balanced distribution of political 

wer, I cannot but think Prussia is the natural head of 

orthern and Protestant Germany. She already fur- 
nishes its intellectual strength ; has got into tical 
working her municipal and representative institutions ; 
owes, many of her distinctive features to the more 
recent civilisation of Eu so vigorously riated 
and applied by Frederick the Great; and, like 
Piedmont, in Italy, seems to form a sort of constitu- 
tinal nucleus around which the smaller States might 
naturally gather and consolidate themselves—losing 
their territorial nomenclature, not in that of Prussia— 
should that be felt insuperably objectionable—but io 
* more comprehensive and less offensive designa- 
Still more striking is this, written in 1868 :— 

J confess I have no faith in Louis Napoleon. I 
ra ag tg ty eas. ro 
jects. He is at present 
great menacer of and the cause of those 
enormous armaments which are the scandal of our age. 
Who is going to attack France! Not Prussia, not Anstela, 
1 mg There ia not the shadow of a reason for 
main ping his immense army. He must do something 
showy, wants to wipe the disgrace of having 
sanded thet Germa — i ——— 4 2 — 

1 is an 

than either Prussian or Austrian; and where she 
threatened, whether on the East by Russia or on the 
West by France I believe the result would be, such a 
merging of all present differences in one common Ger- 
man se mpathy as would tend to the complete and final 
consolidation of that great nationality.” 

Of Louis Napoleon himself he wrote in 1859 
with equal moral instinctiveness :— 

“TI confess I am one of those who look on Louis 
Napoleon with a distrust and aversion almost amount- 
ing to abhorrence, He attains his ends by profoun:! 
dissimulation and . perfidy. No doubt, he 
— 222 — mental powers ; but when a man 

reckless about his means clear and cool intellect 
without any conscience or any heart—immedtate success 
is more within his reach, of necessity, than with men 
who are restraived even imperfectly by moral scruples. 
His career has been that of a successful adventurer, and 
on such a basis I cannot believe that his fortunes will 
endure.” 

Mr. Tayler died at Hampstead in 1869, in 
his seventy-second year. He had lost his wife 
and his only son, and had long looked forward, 
as he writes, to ‘‘that more glorious life to 
‘‘ which we aspire hereafter, when purified by 
the quickening spirit of God, we shall be 
permitted to join the blessed society of the 
‘* *just made perfect.“ In him the body with, 
which he was connected had one who 
ecarcely had an equal, and lost one who has 
not yet been replaced. Whatever may be their 
theological opinions, we commend Mr. Thom's 
charming memorial of him to all our readers. 


BRIEF NOTIUES. 


The Popular Science Review. October. (London: 
Robert Hardwicke.) This magazine is generally attrac- 
tive to the student of natural history ; and the present 
number maintains its general reputation. Mr. Hinckes 
supplements his paper in the Popular Science Keview 
for April, 1871, by another on the Hydroid Medusa,” 
and Mr. Bennett, whose papers on vegetable physio- 
logy in previous numbers we have had occasivn’ to 
notice, gives us an article an Spontaneous Movements 


“in Plants ‘ Life-Forms of the Last aud Present” 
is an articlé interesting to the bio Mr. Forbes's 
Firat Chapter of the Geological „vill be a 


useful addition to many a modern treatise on geology. 
Mr. Munro vives a «lear description of the Lipstom 
% Recorder,” by mea s of which telegraphic messages 
through long cables may be autematically recorded. 
Mr. Proctor’s pap-r, “‘ News from the Stars,” is one 
of those interesting, even exciting, papers which we 


sometimes meet with in science. The power of inter- 


preting the Cosmological reoord it evidences, is wonder- 
ful. Itis clearly written, and perfectly intelligible to 
any reader of ordinary education. The reviewing of 
books is more creditable in this number than in the last 
number of the magazine. Among the papers read at 
the British Association mentioned in the Scientific 
Summary,“ is one by Professor Barrett, of value, 
because it suggests a possible explanation of boiler ex- 
plosions, and points out a danger to be guarded against. 
Our readers may perhaps be surprised to hear that 
whales suffer from rheumatism. Yet this, with some 
other interesting facts connected with the osteology of 
whales, was communicated to the British Association by 
Professor Struthers. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 
October, 1872. (London : | one — This is an 
excelleut number of a good journal. Most of the 
articles are scholarly, displaying oulture of the intellect 
as well as acquired knowledge. Thoroughly orthodox, 
the writers show themselves ready to welcome the 
newest discoveries of truth, and their tone in relation 
to modern learning is sympathetic. On Biblical learn- 
ing we have two ar‘icles, one of great excellence by Dr. 
A. B. Davidson on “The ‘Servant of the Lord’ in 
“Isaiah.” Mr. Whitelaw's article on The Problem of 
“Job” is injured by the attempts in it at fine writing. 
The metaphysical article, Paenomenalism in Morala, 
is timely. Dr. Lorimer contributes something to the 
settlement of a vexed historical question in The 
“* Presbytery of Wandsworth.” Mr. Dods's article on 
„F. D. Maurice” is in more than one place harsh, and 
because it is unsympathetic, critically defective. The 
reference to the Broad School of Theology,” as 
proud of the name,” is contrary to fact. Mr. Edgar 
hasan article on “The Philosophy of Prayer,” which 
puts the question on its proper footing—the ground of 
freedom as manifest in nature. Mr. Morrison's paper 
on “ The Beautiful in Worship” is itself beantiful. It 
vindicates for Puritanism its right to have a beautiful 
worship, a right which Puritans and their critics would 
both do well to regard. 

Fundamentals ; or, Bases of Belief concerning Mun, 

God, and the Correlation of God and Men. A Handhook 
of Mental, Moral, and Religious Philosophy, By 
Taomas GuirritH, A. M., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
Author ot The Spiritual Life,” The Apostles’ Creéd,” 
„The Fatherbood of God.” (London: 
Green and Co.) This book has the characteristics of 
the other writings of its accomplished author. It is 
in spirit catholic and fearless ; it shows much reading, 
and a good deal of high, earnest thought. The thluk - 
ing is not always so clear as is to be desired in such a 
treatise—the use of the word “ correlation” in the title 
is an instance of this. “Correlation” is still used by 
our best writers in its long-accepted meaning, not 
of mutual relations, but of relations that necessarily 
imply each other, one of which cannot be conceived of 
without the other. If Mr. Griffith's thinking was 
uniformly as definite as it is high and spiritual, he 
would be one of the most eminent religious philosophers 
of the day. 

The Bibliotheca Sucraand Theological Eclectic, July, 
1872. (Andover: W. F. Draper.) We cannot accept 
this magazine as a favourable specimen either of the 
theological scholarsh:p or general literature of America. 
Some of the articles in the current number are like 
rather heavy lectures, One of the best is au exegetical 
paper on John i, 26; short as it is, it has more trae 
scholarship than the longer articles. The review of 
Lyells Student's Element of Geology” is peddling } 
the writer, who indulges in cheap oriticieme of Sit 
Charles Lyell's English, is not always accurate in bis 
own use of words. Even deuominathmal if 
we can speak of such a thing, might be far superior te 
this. 

The Credibility of the Christian Religion ; 01, Thoughts 
on Modern Ritualism. By Sanuk Suttu. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton.) This is an admirable little 
book on the Christian evidences, aud on the mode of 
teaching Christianity best adapted to the young and 
inexperienced. Mr. Smith tells us in his preface that 
he is a man of business,” and that the first two 
lectures in the volume were addressed mainly to oom - 
‘mercial men This modest statement disarms some 
criticisms which might else be offers! on his treatment, 
for instance, of the religious history of the world in 


his first lecture. But, making all abatements, it remains 
that the book is a fair compeudium of the evidences for 
the authority and miracles of the Bible. The fourth 

on The Over-Exactness of Religious Systems,” is 
worthy of the highest commendation. It is wise and 
timely, and philosophically true; it shows 


knowledge of man as well as psychv cal i . 
deserves to be carefully studied not only by teachers of 
the young, but also by preachers and all religions 


instructors. 


NOTANDA. 

Life, said Seneca, is a warfare, and the same sage also 
entitled it a navigation ; both of which similes, together 
with Sir Walter Raleigh’s Life's a tragedy,” many will 
endorse even more strongly than those who lived when 
they were tirst written. To continue the battle, and breast 
the wave, seems from the sad statistics of suicide to be 
more difficult than ever. In the six years, 1859—64, 
sixty-six in every million of inhabitants aunually com- 
mitted suicide ; nearer sixty-eight than sixty-seven in 


the million is the average for the six years, 1865—70, 
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the latest period to which the returns have been made 
up. Startled by its frequency, even in his day, Young 
wrote— 


O Britain ! infamous for suicide ! 
An island in thy manners far disjoin’d 
From the whole world of ra beside 


What would he have written now? ‘The high pressure 
of the age, no doubt, is the chief cause of the lament. 
able increase. Trains and telegraphs give little oppor- 
tunity for keeping life’s flames from wasting by 
repose,” and more wear out than rust out nowadays. 
Both business and pleasure are hurried through ; the 
safety-valves of the nerves sre, so to speak, seldom 
without a weight, and, as is aptly observed on a tomb- 
stone in a Northamptonshire village churchyard— 

The world is a city full of crooked streets. 
So weighted, it is small matter for surprise that, tired 
of treading them, the mental equilibrium becomes dis- 
turbed, and the average of suicides increases. Let us 
hope that, as Macbeth said of the murdered Duncan, 
in the majority of instances it might be correct tu carve 
for self-murderers the epi .aph — 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well. 


Following closely on the appearance of the Laureate's 
new work, is the announcement of another poem by 
Mr. William Morris, who, some time ago, at the Orford 
Union, after due debate, was decided not to be a better 


post than Tennyson, though the numbers on a division 


small tribute to the success of Mr. Morris. His forth. 
eoming work; to be published on the 25th instant, by 
Messrs. Ellis und White, is entitled. Love is Enongh ; 
or, the of Pharamond,” and is furthermore de- 


upon, by Mr. Morris, who in rythmio facility has few 
Nineteenth-century poets seem to have a 


of Guenevere”—pubdlished in 1858, and his newest 
— — been drawn from the same 
sources ; having been King of the Franks, a 
Knight of the Rund Table, and by some asserted to 


Mr. Tom Taylor isa lucky individual. His post of 
Geeretary to the Board of Health, to which he was 
appointed in 1854, having been abolished, it is announced 
tat a pension of 6501. a-year is to be tho solat‘um of 
bis retirement. This is pretty well for a gentioman in 
his fifty-fifth year, who has found time during his 
to be a voluminous writer, and is generally 


| 


be quite right that a pension should 
„ Taylor, but it does seem that the 


revision. Why not let Government 
a rainy day out of their salaries— 
in private establish ments—in- 
if needs be, for that purpose. 
Sreliance must be deteriorated by the 
extension of the pension system, which appears to be 
co-extensive with that of the civil service, to say nothing 
of the military aad naval departments. 


The obituary of last week contained the name of Mr. 
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latterly appeared as an editor of Shakespeare and 


The legeadary lore of Ireland, and mythology 
„ was his especial study, and The Mythology 
and Italy,” published in 1854, is an acknow- 
important contribution to the subject. Is is 
that a sister of Mr. Keightley, now in her 
fifth » greatly assisted him in his literary 
to whom it is hoped the small pension from the 
Fund enjoyed by the deceased will be trans- 
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is grandiloquently termed ‘‘ tbe national policy 
"is being trotted out by certain classes 
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vernment for the creation of a national horse- 
Why of horses in particular? Oxen, 
would be far more to the purpose, only, 


| Racing and 
without doubt, is at the bottom of the proposi. 
tion. -payers, however, do more than sufficient in 
contributing towards what are known as Queen's Plates 
whieh figure in the programme of nearly every race 


Mr. G. Clemens (Mark Twain), whose condensed 
novels, taking off the styles of popular novelists of the 
day, have been received so favourably, is said to oon - 
template a work on the eccentricities and oddities of 


the English people, when, 
To see oursels as ithers see us |" 


may perhaps prove a profitable contemplation, Re- 


ties 


ve to thie grent calassity —— 


Trollope's work was issued, and the reception accorded 
Martin Chuszlewit,” it may be doubted if Mark 
Twain's proposed book on our weak points will meet 
with much more favour—* the candid friend” seldom 
being appreciated. However, it must be admitted 
that Mr. Clemens has good opportunity of turning the 
tables on us for the strictures on American life and 
manners which have flowed from English quills, and it 
will be curious to note the difference between England 
and the English,” as seen through Lord Lytton’s home- 
made spectacles, and a similar prospect through Trans- 
atlantic media. P, 


MUSIC. 


Tue Sacrev Harmonic Socrery will commence 
ite forty-firat season on Friday week, the 22nd inst., 
at Exeter Hall, with a performance of Judas 
Maccabeus, with Costa’s additional accompani- 
ments. The princi vocalists will be Mdme. 
Sinico, Miss Banks, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Vernon 


Rigby, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Thomas. 
This oratorio will be followed St. Paul on De- 
cember 13th, and the Messiah on 20th and 27th, 


and the prospectus announces that in the course of 
the season Bach’s Passion will be performed for the 
first time; also, if possible, another oratorio not 
hitherto given by the society. The ensuing season, 
therefore, promises to be one of unusual interest. 
In addition to the artistes above-mentioned, the 
following are announced to appear — — 
season :— Mesdames — 1 2 ith 
Wynne, Florence Lancia, Patey, and Enriquez ; 
and Messrs. Sims Reeves, Cummings, E. Lioyd, 
Santley, Foli, and Maybrick. 

Tue Rovat Avsert HAU Cora Socrery will 
shortly resume its concerts under the direction of 
Mr. Joseph Barnby. The music will be orchestral, 
instead of exclusively choral as hitherto, and will 
embrace oratorios and cantatas. There will be 
first-class artistes, and a large professional band. 
M. Gounod, the former conductor, has established 
a new choral society, meeting for the present at 
his own house, in Tavistock-square. 

Tux British Orcuestrat Socrety is the name 
of an association consisting exclusively of British 
musicians, and recently formed for the ormance 
of works of the class cultivated by the Philharmonic 
Society, but which the public will be enabled to 
enjoy on less expensive terms. The programme of 
each concert will include a symphony, a c»ncerto, 
two overtures, and vocal music. New works, by 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. J. F. Barnett, Mr. A. 8. 
Sullivan, and other British composers will be pro- 
daced. There will be a full band of seventy-five 
8 and Mr. Mount will be conductor. 

e first concert will take place at St. James s 
Hall on December 5th, and there will be five other 
concerts on Thursday evenings in December, 
January, and February. 


THE GREAT FIRE AT BOSTON. 


As all our readers are no doubt aware, a great 
fire broke out in the city of Boston, U. S., on 
— dey, and — an —— E Wee. to 

sp up of a of wind, that the houses, 
— foot had than eighty acres of ground, were 
consumed, The following are the latest telegrams 


, New York, Tuesda 
According to the latest information 
great fire at Boston has devastated about 


From 700 to 800 buildings have been destroyed, in- 
cluding all the principal ‘‘d 


Morning. 
ved here, the 


usual] 
the sales during 2 just closing 2 


fresh stocks of Huna, cottons, brics 
for summer wear had recently been taken in. 
The wool market also has been dull, so that 
immense quantities of that staple acoumu- 


Inted, Boston having had more than any other 
Ameriosn city All this has been destroyed. Pearl. 
street, which bas been devastated by the flames, was 
the chief market of the New England shoe and leather 
trade. A meeting of the of underwriters has 
been held, and it was estimated that the total loss 
would bo 250,000,000 dollars, most of which falls on 
Boston insurance companies. It is feared that many of 
them will be unable bear this heavy strain on their 
property. destroyed nyt yk oS, 

; ngs, almost 
wi t exception, were granite, iron, or freestone. 
Not one is left standing within the district over which 
the fire extended. The granite, especially, crumbled 
to About 25 persone are enpposal to be buried 
u the ruins. In ‘\\‘ashington-street the flames were 
stopped by the old South Church, a venerable brick 
building, which, it seems, is uninjured. State street, 
with its principa] banks, sustained no damage; but the 
rear of the principal Post-office was burned. The 
mails were in safety to Faneuil Hall. None 
of the historical localities were reached by the flames 
Much shipping was destroyed, but the vessels 
were chiefly coasters. When the firemen got to work, 
it was found that many of the warehouses were so high 
that the water barely reached the top; and the roofs 
of wood, so common in Boston, carried the fire with 
rapidity from street to street. No disorders occurred, 
there a large military force on duty, with police 
from all the neighbouring towns, and firemen from all 


parts of New England. 
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Nine hundred and thirty business houses and firms 
are burnt out, also 60 private dwellings, 21 banks, 46 
insurance companies, and 27 newspaper offices. Relief 
is coming from everywhere. Chicago yesterday sent 
20,0001. The business panic is disappearing. _ 

The losses to be met by English insurance offices 
from the fire at Boston will, it is estimated, amount 
to about 950,000/. The respective totals are re- 

rted to be nearly as follows:—Liverpool and 
pee 2 250 0001.; Royal, 190,000/.; Imperial, 
140,0001.; North British, 90,000/.; Commercial 
Union, 75,0007. ; London, 50,000/. ; Queen, 80,0007. ; 
Pheenix, 50,0001.; and London and Lancashire, 
25,0007. Among American offices the totals are 
said to be—Home, 160,000/.; Etna, 200,000/. ; 
Hartford, 160,000“. 


Epitome of Rews. 


The departure of the Queen from Balmoral is 
stated to be fixed for the 19th inst. 

The birthday of the Prince of Wales was 
celebrated on Saturday amid many manifestations 
of loyalty. In London there was a more than 
usually numerous gathering of the Royal tradesmen, 
and large crowds assembled in the West-end 
thoroughfares during the evening for the purpose 
of witnessing the illuminations. The rejoicings at 
Sandringham, where the prince and princess and 
family are now staying, was on a | scale. 

The Prince of Wales is expected on a visit to the 
Duke of Devonshire at Chats worth in the course of 
next month. 

The Rev. J. N. Dalton, M.A., of Clare College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed tutor to the young 
Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales. 

There is to be a shifting of colonial gevernors. 
Sir George Bowen has been tranef from the 
governorship of New Zealand to that of the colony 
of Victoria in succession to Viscount Canterbury, 
resigned. Sir James Fergusson, Governor of South 
Australia, succeeds Sir George Bowen in New 
Zealand. 

A Cabinet Council will be held in Downing-street 
to-morrow. 

Sir James Hannen, one of the judges of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, succeeds Lord Penzance at the 
Probate and Divorce Court. He is now fifty-one 
years of age. 

Earl Granville has, it is stated, purchased the 
Duke of Newcastle's mansion on Carlton House- 
terrace. 

Mr. John Bright, in declining an invitation to 
attend a civic banquet at Birmingham, on Satur- 
day, wrote as follows :—‘‘ I am still obliged to shun 
public dinners and meetings, and oo and must, 
therefore, ask your- committee to excuse my ab- 
sence. I am not the less indebted to them for their 
kind remembrance of me.” 

The directors of the Bank of England on Satur- 
day, owing to the drain of gold to Germany, &c., 
advanced their rate af disc@unt to seven per cent. 
The rate has thus been doubled within two months. 
Seven cent. has not been in force since August 
23. 1866, or shortly after the last panic. 

There was a slight fall of snow on Sunday, and 
the weather is winterly—cold winds and pelting 
rains. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley left Liverpool on Saturday, 
in the Cunard steamship Cuba, for America. 

Speaking at an agricultural gathering at Glou- 
cester on Saturday night, Bishop Ellicott criticised 
with some severity the recent h of the Attor- 
ney-General at Exeter, telling the hon. and learned 

ntleman that before he attacked dukes and pre- 

tes he would do better to look at home. 

Potatoes are now said to be so scarce and dear 
throughout Ireland that the governors of the various 
county gaols have been directed by the - 
General to substitute for them in the diet of the 
prisoners a ration of bread three times a week. 

The Mansion House Fund for . national 
memorial to the late Prince Consort has been closed, 
and a report forwarded to Her Majesty. A letter 
of acknowledgment has been received from Sir 
Thomas Biddulph, conveying the Queen’s grateful 
thanks to those who have laboured for a completion 
of a work which has been watched with affec- 
tionate interest by Her Majesty, and which has 
been executed in a manner entirely worthy of the 
objects for which the public so liberally subscribed.’’ 

It is probable the trial of the Tichborne claimant 


will not take place during the present term. The 


time at the a ry of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
is limited, and it is currently reported in West- 
minster Hall that the tion is not ready. 

The revision of voters for the southern division 
of the West Ri has resulted in a Liberal gain 
of twelve on new claims, and on old list of thirty, 
making a total of forty-two. 

The property of a lady named Browne, who died 
in Hertford-street, Mayfair, in December last, 
amounting to a quarter of a million sterling, falls to 
the Crown. The deceased had no relative, and died 
intestate. ’ 

On Thursday three hundred labourers proceeded 
to Plymouth, peing the first batch of agricultural 
emigrants to the Union settlement on the east coast 
of Queensland. Some of the men had their expenses 
~ by the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union. 


committee ising the Half Million 
Exodus,” as it is called, Re opened communica- 


The City Flour Mill, at the western extremity of 
Upper Thames-stroet, was on Sunday destroyed by 
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fire. The conflagration is said to have been the 

which has been witnessed in London since that 

of ey- street, in June, 1861, when Mr. Braidwood 

was killed. On the present occasion a fireman has 

lost his life. Tue da is estimated at about 

100,000. The fire is still smouldering, and the 
ines continue to play upon the ruins. 

e directors of the Great Northern Railway have 
extended to their second and third-class passengers 
comforts and advantages heretofore almost exclu- 
— confined to first-class travellers. A 
number of new third-class carriages have been built 
which are supplied with foot-warmers during the 
cold season. 

The Scotsman states that three new Dissenting 
churches were opened for public worship in Glasgow 
on Sunday. 

Two African expeditions, it is announced, are 
now being pre under the auspices of the Geo- 
graphical dooiety. The first will be despatched 
under the supervision of Sir Bartle Frere from Zan- 
zibar—its object poms to effect a junction with Dr. 
Livingstone, and, undor his instructions, to examine 
the basin of the Victoria Nyanza. The second 
1 — will explore the Congo. 

even of the speakers at the Tate Fenian amnesty 
meeting in Hyde Park appeared at Mar!borough- 
street on Monday to answer summonses charging 
them with a violation of the rules established under 
the Parks Regulation Act. The defendants were 
Messrs. Bailey, Mooney, Pottle, Murray, Clarke, 
O’Leary, Chaddock, McDonnell, Odger, Butler, and 
De 8 The summonses were adjourned for a 
week. r. Odger and Mr. De Morgan stated that 
they intended to conduct their own defence. Mr. 
Newton hoped there would in the meantime be no 
breach of the law as it at present stood. What he 
meant he had no doubt was understood by Mr. 
Odger. One of the solicitors for the defence said 
there could be no breach, for there was no law. 
Mr. Odger afterwards addressed a crowd from the 
baloony of a public-house in.Berwick-street, Soho, 
= said that he would go to prison rather than pay 
a fine. 

In the list of B.A.’s (First Division) of the Lon- 
don University, inserted in another column, will 
be observed the name af Frederick Stock, third son 
of the Rev. Dr. Stock, recently of Devonport, but 
now of Huddersfield. 

Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, Lord Mayor, has con- 
sented to preside at the next anniversary festival of 
the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, and Orphan 
Asylum Oorporatian. 


ns 


Wiscelluncons. 


AvuSsTRALIAN Megat.—A prospectus has been 
issued, and appears elsewhere, of the Australian 
Meat Agency (Tallerman’s) Company (Limited), 
with a capital of 150,0001, in shares of 5i., 
to purchase for 15,000/. (9,000/. cash and 6,000/. 
shares), the business and premises of Mr. 
— and to extend its organisation, Mr. 

erman acting as manager, with remuneration 
depending entirely on protits, The prospectus 
states that the imports of preserved meat (exclusive 
of all salted kinds) has increased from 321“. in the 
year 1866 to 513,186/. in 1871, while for the first 
nine months of the present year the total reached 


has been 617,107/. * 
EvecroraL Rerorm.—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
of Birmingham, yesterday presided over a numerous 


cenference convened by the Electoral Reform Asso- 
ciation at St. James’s Hall. Papers showing the 
anomalies in the present system of redistribution 
were read by Mr. J. A. lam, of Bolton ; Mr. 
Briggs, formerly M.P. for Newport, Isle of Wight ; 
Mr. D. Cameron, of G ; Mr. J. Noble, and 
Mr. J. C. Cox. A resolution was then passed, 
declaring that such a readjustment of constituencies 
should be effected as would make the power of the 
elector in any one place equal to the power of the 
oleotor in any other. Papers were then read upon 
the right of the labourer to the franchise, and upon 
the expediency of assimilating the county and 
borough suffrage. A public meeting was held in the 
evening, Sir C. Dilke, M. P., in the chair. 

ARTIFICIAL Exxs.— The manufacture of artificial 
eyes is said to be very brisk at present in Paris, 
A French paper states that average sale 
amounts to four hundred per week. One enter- 
prising artist has adopted a somewhat novel method 
of exposing his wares. This gentleman has a one- 
eyed servant, and when he wishes to show a ous- 
tomer the effect of a particular shade or size of an 
eye, he pops it into his afflicted retainer’s head.” 

o price of new bo is N. each, but second-hand 
organs are supplied at a considerable reduction. It 
is mentioned that a number of these second- 
ars of oe ea ly to India and the Sand- 
wic . 

Gist or 4 Cemerzery.—At the Darlington Town 
Council meeting on Saturday, a letter was read 
from Mr. J, W. Peage, M.P., announcing that on 
behalf of himself and his brothers, considering the 
wishes of their late father, Mr, Joseph Pease, they 
had resolved to present a cemetery to the town iu 
the northern portion. Their late father felt that 
the distance was much too far for the poor people 
who so thickly inhabit that neighbourhood to attend 
interménts at the present cemetery, and, as the 
Local Government Board would not sanction 
another, they made the offer of fourteen acres, 
which they —22— to plant, drain, and erect 
the necessary buildings upon. Mr. Pease’s letter 
stated that the donors would have been glad if the 


time had arrived when all Christians would have 
been content with one chapel instead of duplicate 
0 for a cemetery, which they regarded as a 
useless expenditure. They feared, however, that 
this view would not generally be received. The 
council the gift, and presented their 
acknowledgments to Messrs. Pease. The cost of 
the new cemetery is variously estimated from 
12,000/. to 15,000/. Mr. Barningham, ironmaster, 
also gave the freehold of a road to the new 
cemetery. 

Resuits or Mr. GiapsTone’s Irtsu Poticy.— 
The Opposition papers have never tired in asserting 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish legislation has had no 
perceptible effect in improving the social condition 
of the island. The Ih police statistics for 1871 
tell, however, another tale. rian outrages fell 
last year to less than one-twentieth of the number 
recorded in the twelvemonth preceding the 

of the Land Act; and the bulk of those re 

arose out of petty disputes about rates and questions 
of title. The same general co tentment is shown 
by the reduction of treasonable offences from 500 in 
each of the years 1866 and 1867—whilst the Tories 
were in power—to seven in 1871. 

Roman Catnourc Potter in Enoianp.—The 
London correspondent of the Dublin Express writes 
1 believe that at the recent gathering of the 
Roman Catholic bishops at Manchester, on the 
occasion of the consecration of the Bishop of Salford, 
the policy of the Roman Catholic Church in England 
was the subject of consideration. The bishops gave 
a hearty approval to the scheme, which has been 
initiated by Dr. Manning, of forming the Roman 
Catholics of all the chief towns into an electoral 
organisation. This will not only give greater unity 
and weight to the Roman Catholic vote, but will 
also—which is of more importance in the eyes of the 
bishops—place it more completely under their 
control and direction. Several questions of a 

litical and social character were considered, and 
he tone of the discnssion indicated pretty plainly 
that here, as on the continent, the Roman Catholic 
bishops are going to ally themselves with popular 
movements which do not affect or interfere with the 
supremacy of the church over the mind and 
conscience, It will be found that far from denounc- 
ing, like the Bishop of Gloucester, the combinations 
of agricultural labourers, they will countenance 
them ; in fact, in all movements aiming at increasing 
the physical comfort of the working classes, they 
will assist and aid, and use them as means of 
extending their influence, and if possible modifying 
the popular dislike of their Church.” 


E.ection INTELLIGENCE.—The polling at Rich- 
mond on Wednesday issued in the return of Mr. 
Dundas by a majority of 86; the number of votes 
polled being— Dundas, 314; Cooke, 228. There 
are 683 names on the register, but the“ number of 
possible voters was estimated at rather over 600, 
and of these 542 recorded their votes. There was 
very little excitement until the close of the poll. 
—It seems probable that Mr. Samuel Laing will be 
returned for Orkney and Shetland without opposi- 
tion.—The contest for the city of Cork will pro- 
bably be confined to the Mayor and Mr. Roynane, 
it being now certain that Mr. Mathew, the London 
barrister, will not put forward his claim.—Mr. 
Donald Nicoll, who sat for Frome in the Liberal 
interest from 1857 to 1859, has been invited by a 
large meeting to state his opinions on public affairs, 
with a view to his becoming a candidate for the 
representation of that borough. At a meeting of 
the Liberal electors a vote of thanks has been given 
to Mr. Hughes, who has announced that he shall 
not stand again, for the able manner in which he 
has performed his Parliamentary duties. The Rev. 
A. Rowland said that Mr. Hughes had been an 
honest and true re tive. If he had stood 
again, and if the Liberal party felt sure of return- 
ing him, the Nonconformists would gladly vote for 

im 
A Truty Uservt Socrery.—The Society for 
ising Charitable Relief and Repressing Men- 
dicity has issued an interesting report showing the 
ts of the measures which have been adopted in 
several counties for checking the serious evils 
which arise from profuse and indiscriminate alms- 
iving. The counties referred to are Gloucester, 
ks, Cumberland, Weatmoreland, Dorset, Wilts, 
Hants, and Kent. No uniform mode of action has 
et been arrived at; but all the systems, that of 

ilts excepted, in these two particulars, —a 
rigid enforcement of the V cy Act, and a 
method of supplying the wants of the wayfarer, 
which furnishes to the public a satisfactory 

arantee that no really necessitous person need be 
ound ing by the wayside for food or shelter. 
In every instance, where such measures have been 
adopted, inveterate professional mendicants have 
found their old business less profitable than it used 
to be, and many of them have either settled down 
into more regular habits, or have betaken them- 
selves to counties where they have still a chance of 
doing a good stroke of business. And with a 
diminution of vagrancy there has been a diminu- 
tion of the class of offences usually comm.tted by 
tramps. Thus it is reported from Berkshire: Cot- 
tage robberies and petty larcenies, which have been 
frequent, are now veryrare.” And the evidence as 
to the — wrest? operation of the new system in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland isstill more striking. 
In 1868, we are told, there was a decrease of 
6,935 tramping vagrants in the two counties. This 
decrease continues, and since the establishment of 
the system highway robberies, burglaries, petty 
larcenies, and the various crimes traceable to 


7 


tramping vagrants, have greatly decreased. 


— 
There are fields of bafley still standing in villages 
bordering on Exmoor. 
When is a lawyer like a donkey ?—When he is 
drawing a conveyance. 

A grim, hard-headed old judge, after hearing 
a flowery discourse from a —— young 
barrister, advised him to plu out one of the 
feathers from the wings of his imagination and put 
them into the tail of his judgment. 

A Use ror tHe Pyrramrps.—The Khedive of 
Egypt has commanded a French engineer to convert 
the tops of the Pyramids into lighthouses for the 
benefit of the Nile sailors. 

Errrarus.— An epitaph collector in the Weekly 
News quotes the following: 

In St. Nicholas Churchyard, Liverpool: 

This life's a corporation full of crooked streets; 

And death’s tho market-place where all men meet : 

If life were merchandise which men could buy, 

The rich would only live—the poor would die, 

In Wigtown Churchyard, Galloway: 

Here lies John T , of honest fame, 
Of stature low, and a leg lame ; 

Content he was with portion small, 
Kept a shop in Wigtown, and that's all. 


TaminG Sea Fisu.—Considerable ditfloulty has 
always been experienved in taming many of the 
sea sufficiently to enable them to be kept in 
tanks. The mackerel has never yet been kept long 
inatank. In the Brighton aquarium, howeven, by 
reason of the ver7 large size of the tanks, and by a 
system of artificial darkness at first, the mackerel 
has been tamed and acclimatised. The darkness is 


resh from the sea and by spreading a curtain over 
the tank in which the fish are confined at first, and 
by gradually moving them to the clearer water, 
and withdrawing the curtain until they swim about 
without showing any alarm. Two mackerel have 
been in yet uarium * LN two months ; 
they are healthy, they well, and are growi 
rapidly. Lately a small shoal of herrings Sas born 
added to the collection, which forms a very attrac- 
tive spectacle. The and beauty of their 
motions, and the wondrous glistening of their silver 
scales, are most remarkable. People have seldom 
had the opportunity of seeing herrings alive in a 
tank, and certainly never in an aquarium. 

Tue Passion Frower.—This curious and beauti- 
ful flower is often sup by those unacquainted 
with the ** of its discovery to be ay 4 ot 
the passion of love, as its name appears to . 
Artists have unwarily lent their pencils in ait of 
this erroneous interpretation of its name, and we 
have had I „ A Bey oh ——＋ 
attractive young 
this plant, the title 
The tempting error which 
and sentimental letter-writers to adopt the Passion- 
flower as an emblem of the tender passion, is very 
easily shown to be an innocent blunder. The name 
„ Passion,” as is well known to all who have taken 
an interest in the origin of botanical names, has no 
reference to pad ay (as it is called) of love, but 


to the last, sufferi of Christ, Passion. 
The flower was originally named Passiflora, or th 
flower of the Passion, by the Catholic priests who 
followed closely in the track 7 up by Columbus 
to the new continent of America, in order to 
attempt the conversion of the abori to the 
Christian faith. Many of these Catholic missionaries 
were men highly cultivated in all the learning of the 
time, and were consequently more or less naturalists. 
As students of nature we may imagine that they 
were much struck with the beauty and singular 
structure of this remarkable flower, which they 
found growing in wild luxuriance and abundance 
over the rocks of Hi iola, Jamaica, and Ouba, as 
shown in = clever 3 by — . and also 
climbing the trees to their tops, ing 
their beauti foliage and blossoms in thick — 
from the branches. The structure of the flower, 
upon careful anal to them a miracle, 
which seemed to fo that these new coutitries 
were foredestined to Christianity ; for the structure 
which they so much admired at a first glance was 
found upon more careful examination to contain, as 
they conceived, tations of the objects most 
closely connected with the Crucifixion and the 
events which immediately preceded it. — 
Garden. 


— œ4œůà“ö̃— 
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Baeaxrast.— Errs’s Cocoa — GRATEFUL AND 
Comrortine.— By u thorough kuowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful a I 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 

with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service Gazette. Made simply 
with Boiling Water or Milk. ech packet is — 
“James Epps and Co,, Homœopathie Chemists, London.” 
Also, makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a thin, refreshing bevérage 
for evening use. 

How ro Dre Six, Woot, Faatuers, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 
Dyes, eighteen colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied, 
Of all chemists The Fawily Herald,” Sept. J, says, A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
application clear to all.” 

True Economy is found in buying the best article at the 
lowest market price; select your purchases from a reliab'e 
source, where the high standing of the firm is a guarantee to 
you that you will be well served; and this is always found 
with Horulman's Tea ; it is strong to the last, very delicious 
in flavour, w and invi ng, as well as cheap. 


holesome 
Sold in packets hy 2,538 Ageuts—Chemists, Confectioners, &c. 


— 


roduced simply by supplying the thickened water 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. ts consisted « EW OONGREGATIONAL CHUROC 
i Nb ee e e 
a, cap. 32, is. buildi 
| Wednesday, Nov. 6 p 2 The FOU DATION-STONE of this building will be 
* ARTMENT. 
Government 
Securities 


LAID on the 19th Nov, at Two p.m., by 
SAMUEL MOR , Eeq., M. P. 

The ceremonial will be followed by a Public Dinner at 
Three o’clock and a Public Meeting at Seven. 

All who are interested in the movement are cordially 
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SEED, 
— in vit ed. 
any 
as dear, but LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for 
mustardseed sold in smal] on ge he ip ne brown INFANTS, Hornsey Rise, near Highgate, N. 
charge te dz du the cing dit. Choice’ English rapeseed | Patrona—Their Royal Highuesses the PRINCE and 
sold at extreme Winter tares were taken off in small PRINCESS of WALES. ; 
lets at wo 4 —— The SEVENTEENTH HALF-YEARLY MEETING 
woo , of GOVERNORS will be held at the CITY TERMINUS 
L, Nov. 11.—For colonial wool there has | HOTEL CANNON STREET, on Tuurspay, November 
been a 21st, 1872, to ELECT TEN INFANTS, the Two Girls who 


E 


receive the h number of votes be retained until 
The Chair will be taken at Twelve o'clock, and the Poll 
closed at Two precisely, after which hour no votes can be 
recorded. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Honorary Secretary. 


Office, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 


et without alteration MILL HILL SCHOOL 
Wallsend, me ; . 
5 Nere tee. 64. MIDDLESEX, 
25s. K, : Heap Master— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philalogical Society, &€., Ee. 
Vice-Master— 

Rev. ROꝶERT HARLEY, F. K. S., F. R. A S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philos“nhical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of London Mathematical Society 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 

Assistant Masters— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE „B. A, Priseman in Anglo. 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll.. London. 

JAMES H. RRAY, „ F.E.LS., Member of the 
Council df the jety, one of the Editors ot 
the Publications of the y Euglish Text Society, Author 

of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


&e., Ce. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb.; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
Lapy Rrsipent—Miss COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM commenced on Tuuarspay, 


Patron the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA For Prospectuses IA ly h 
urt i tion, to t 
the anaes of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM I Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretart, the Rev. 


of B K. H. MARTEN, 3. A., Lee, &. E. 
EWING C 
8 * ann Be MASS &, TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


The only Establishments in London STAFFORDSHIRE. 
where Heap Master. 
the opportunity is afforded ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, E., M.A., Lond. 
of Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
irst Prueman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
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* . A . a 
London every of versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 
Seconp MASTER. 
SEWING MACHINES. JAMES SHAW, Esq., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 


It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, of | itz, Ireland; and of First Class in Classical Honours 
whatever — that it is 8 to all others, for al 4 the First B.A. Examination, London University. 


MARTIN F SHORT, Bea BA oy — 

| . : „ B. A., an ‘ 

SMITH and CO., heaving no interest in selling any par- Christi 7 idge, Classics and English Language. 
In 


ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend y the | JOSEPH K. BARNES, Kea, English and Chemistry. 
7 suited for the work to be d | offer this | HENRY TAYLOR, Esq, rte — 
r eee 
, for an ‘ 
iter Wind, without cBiewe for cas y t, and by the University 


Prussian 
is, Music and Foreign La ‘ 
a ARCHIBALD GUNN, Eo, Student Royal Academy of 
¢ rts, London, wing. 
SMITH A co., 69, EDGWARE ROAD, | Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 


Fade Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
AND 8. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


1 2 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 4 
8. . & d. OMMERCIAL SCHOO CRANFORD 
a“) *. 1 4 ; 39 000 CRIPPLES !—£100 required C HALL, near HOUNSLOW, able 
5 6 0 6 6 9 immediately to receive some of the Mr. H+ ee tele ge are SOUNDLY INSTRUCTED in 
6 . 8 6 0 post ey gles 4 W help ? 8 per annum for all — of a — — geet pe — 
‘ ree years ‘ v. Secretary, Home Terms moderate, inclusive, roportionate to 
5 6 ; 4 17, Masvishene-sead, N. W. * a Age and Requirementa.. 2 ; — 5 
tar DDD 
Srna Numerous References in London and in the Country. 


i 


Many labourers having been deprived of employment,| Pupils admitted at any time; apply to Mr. VERNEY. 


cottages, and the Committee of the National Agri- 
Labourers’ Union, to them from P iam, i 
* erl. IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
8 Mg hg: ry be bo. 4 ate ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
4 Ofte ead 12 - Vincent, Bog. * Obronicie Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
: tom, ‘ill theakfaliy sicaice remittance seeming: | The School consists of U Middle, and Preparatory 
; | r — — Lan- 
are 
N4TiONAL INSTITUTION Vaiawtttieubwe: 
Dr. BARR M DOWS, 49 Dover-street, W A new wing and covered Playground have just been added 
56 attend at 227, ‘-ina-road, on te ide premises. The house is supplied with baths, and is 
past Mn aud and at 10, * — me oe pA r 
in the | ti = Moruings at Ten; Evenings, 64] Fur Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff or the Head Master. 
am- Free to the negessitous poor; payment required from 
The | other applicants, TROUD LADIFS’ COLLEGE, BERCHES’ 


THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Se GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
[Phe Great Western Hotel HALF TERM BEGAN Monpay, November 4th. 


1 
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reported (SNOW-HILL STATION), BIRMINGHAM. 

— * dd — ae _,.| 36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 
beg ne — —_ LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 

wang Gere, From experience gained by tssisted by superior vet ass nike cer: 
ee Be, ee | ) happy to The Year is divided into Turee Terms. 
Sussex, try, ’ comfort of this hotel. We ha 
5 meh sire i recommending Yiciopia VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 
ATOES.—Bonrovu le ; ESTABLISHMENT FOR YO*'NG LADIES, Conducted 

Nov. 11.— For „An establishment remarkable Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
and the better INA gemsed pmung embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
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HE ASSOCIATION of LAND FINAN-| 
CIBRS, LIMITED. 


ted under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867. 
Capital, £100,000, in 50,000 Shares of £2 Each, with power 


to increase. 
Deposit on Application, 5s. per Share; and 5s. per Share on 
Allotment. No Call to wheal oh Share ; af least Four 
Months’ Notice to be given of any Call. 
DiREcTORS. 
W. Armytage Earnshaw, Esq., of Wath Hall, Wath-on- 
Dearne, Rotherham. 
The Rev. Canon Frew, M.A., 58, Tavistock Crescent, West- 
bourne Park, London, W 


Commissary-General K M. Gardiner, 45, St. George’s- 
Sir Duncan Gibb, Bart, of Falkland, M.D., LL. D. 
Frederic Lewis Malgarint, rg. FS. Whitehall 
i „ FSS., itehall- place, 
— — Ge Leonce Routh, 52, M ee 
ut . 
The! — dam r Member of the Agricultural 
Society „Paris. 
Chief Secretary W. P. Gaskell, Esq., J. P., of Fulmer 
House, Fulmer, Slough. 
* Representing the interests of French Shareholders. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie and Co., 1, Pall Mall East, 
London, W. 
SoLicitTors. 


Messrs. Miller and Smith, 3, Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon- 
street, don. 


: BRroxer. 
W. Darley Bentley, Esq., 17 and 18, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs, Griffiths, Field and Co., Abchurch Chambers, E.C. 


SECRETARY. 
Richard Henry Langridge, Esq. 


Orrices : No, 7, WHITRHALL-PLACE, LONDON, S W. 
of this association are, to acquire and to deal 
Land 


and B in England, aud to te 

ag eh a 
ob are to deal similarly in landed or house properties. 

is Association been pri y established, aud, having 


already several thousands of its shares subscribed (£ 12,000), 
; of 


ful, against the innumerable undertakings which have had to 
1 +" 101 The Directors have in view 

purchase of certain house properties in London, which, 
while yielding advan returns in rents, are 


to bring a premium of 15 per cent. and upwards on the prin- 
uent re-sale under special circumstances. 
GENERAL BUSINESS. 
Proposals have already been made to the Board to dev 
certain building estates, and to co-operate with builders 
per cent. The Directors 


cipal, by subseq 


from 10 to 20 


to carry out investiga- 
d [ron ore in some pro- 
tions—carried out more 


— 
5 


annum am the shareholders, 
dating 3 next allotment, sat Gan the intention of 
— BRM rey of an accumulation fund, and 
anticipate being to half-yearly dividends. 


a rn tend to 1 the . ees 
ree from some isturbing influences 80 0 affecting 
Il of companies, and which will ensure more 
individual responsibility in the management than is generally 
found in a company. The Articles of Association can be 
ins at the offices of the Company. 

may be prepaid. The interest on prepayments will 
be five per cent annum. 

Pros ses may be obtained, on 
Bankers, Solicitors, Broker, Auditors, 
the Company. 

In Se ovens of 00 ee 
deposit money wi retu in 

: BY ORDER 

7, Whitehall-place, 8.W. 


2 from the 
and at the Offices of 


licants for shares, the 
OF THE BOARD. 


Form or APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 
To the Directors of the 1 of Land Financiers, 


Gentlemen,—Herewith I enclose the sum of k being 
a Deposit of 5s. per Share on .........Shares in the above 
Association. I hereby agree to accept the said Shares, or any 
less number which you may allot to me, subject to the regula- 
tions of the Company, and I authorise you to place my name 
on the Register of Members for the Shares allotted to me. 


eee tee eee Cee eee eee eee eee eee re eeee 
eee eee „ „„ eee eee eee „„ eee eee e ee eaeer ee 
„%%% % % eee ewe eee eee eee 


eee eeeeeeevee 
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THE LONDON anp GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. - 


Shares, £40. Monthly Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 


337, STRAND, W.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., GC., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, MP. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 


Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice. Shares may be taken at any time—no back 
payments. 

Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


W. R SELWAY, Managing Direstor. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, NEW BRIDGE STREET, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
DiRecTors, 


DANIEL PRATT, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Fed., Vice-Chairman. 


So.icrroRs—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysic1an—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F. RS. 
Surason—John Manu, Esq. 

ACTUARY AND AccouNTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. L A. 


This Company has been established a quarter of a century. 
It has issued 20,203 policies, and it has 11,749 now in 


f assuring an sum of TWO MILLION 
EIG HUNDRE ND FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 


It has an annual income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 

It has an accumulated fund, arising solely from premiums, 
of HALF-A-MILLION. 
paid in claims £473,856. 

At the last valuation of the assets and liabilities of the 
Company in 1870, it was found that its condition was so 
eatinactory that — Directors were enabled to return to the 

sun) 


760. 
ing established on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, all the 
vente belong to the Members. 


ee a rr ee oo 
It has never amalgamated with any other Company. 
7 Report and Balan 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
, LIFE, and 


LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE BRANCH OFFICE, 
30, St. Ann’s-street, Manchester. 
Messrs. KINGSLEY and IRVING, Resident Secretaries. 


COOKE B , SURVEYOR and 
and NEGOTIATES 


SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 


G. COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 


. 6d. 


Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
Exrract rrom Visitors’ Book. 


“ Every attention and vety comfortable.” 

“The House comfortable and all things dune well.” 
„Everything very setisfactory and charges moderate.” 
„Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

“ A first-class home at cheap rates,” 


Special rules have been drawn up for the management, 


— 
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HE AUSTRALIAN MEAT AGENCY 
(TALLERMAN’S) 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the 4 Liability Acts of 1862 and 


Capital, £150,000, in 30,000 shares of £5 each. 
Payable—10s. on gery yen on allotment, £21 10s, on the 


st February, 1 and 6 months’ notice to be given of any 
subsequent call, which will not, in any case, exceed £1, of 
which 18,800 shares are offered for subscription in this 


country, 10, 000 shares being intended to be offered for sub- 
scription in the Colonies, 

4 Committees will be formed in the following places, 
South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, New Zea- 

land, Queeusland, and Tasmania, in whieh Export Meat 

Companies already exist. 


ion of Coloulal Food, end to promete 
on 
eat in Australia, 


A Staff of Seichtite Referees will assist in testing the con- 

signments to this Company. 

Boarp or Piaxcrto. 
Chairman—C, Wren Hoskyns, Esq., M.P., Harewood, Ross, 

Herefordshire. 
Deputy-Chairman—John Ramsay L’Amy, Esq., of Dun- 
a Mal B., Junior United Sei vice Club, — New Club, 
* N 
Elphinstoue C. 8 Esq., late of Madras Civil Service, 
arlton Hill, N.W. a 

7 K. — 0 J F. Re 4. d Burch 
H. „J. P., Messrs. Cooksey, Son, and Burch, 

Merchants, houtham ton. N 
J. B. Darvall, Esq., C. M. G., Director of the Bank of Austra- 
lasia, late Attorney-General of New South Wales, Hard- 


wick House, Reading. =i 
= 3 Winton, ommissioner for Foreign “Exhibits, 
t * 
W. Hardwicke, „ M. D., Depaty Coroner for Middlesex, 
Richmond- srk-piace- villas, N. W. 
a Marsh „ late M.. for Salisbury, formerly of 


sland, ; ts. 
M. B. Schunman „Merchant, Bridge Wharf, Southwark, 
and flighbary "Nee Park. * 
J. R. Stebbing, Esq., J. P., Ex- President of the Southampton 
Chamber of Commerce, Southampton. 
D. Tallerman, * late of Australia and New Zealand, 
Beresford-road, Highbury New Park, N. 
Manacer—D. Tallerman. 
. AUDITORS. . 
Messrs. C. F. Kemp, Ford, and Co., Public Accountants, 8, 
Walbrook, E.C. 
Messrs. Spackman and Harrison, Public Accountants, 5 
Walbrook, E. C. 
SolLicrrozs. 
Harrisons, 5, Walbrook, London, F.C. # 
H. Montagu, Esq., 3, Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 
BANKERS. 
Alliance Bank, -lane, E. C. 
Bank of Australasia, 4, Threadneedie-street, E. C. 
BROKERS, 
Mesars. Crowley Bros., 5, Copthall-court, E.C. 


e Gorge at Ni South Wales and 
, ew 
Queensland. 

Orrices—113, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS, 

The question of a Cheap Food Supply is every day becom- 
ing mere wunent 1 206 oni dean Ps ing already exist 
amongst the poorer classes in this country, but it is evident 
that each year—with the increase of ion, and a rela- 
tive decrease in 14.— supply eat at a reasonable 

: want wi me . 
rer 
well ised system for increasing the supply of Meat in 
England should be established; its commercial — 
judging from data already ascertained, is placed bey 

market 


question. 
What the Australian Colonies 
for the meat 


require is a 


tly re 
ayn hg 


tarded by the difficulty of 
and the want of a 


Commission, and 
from which the Com- 


dividend. 


Arrangements have been made with Mr. D. Tallerman—to 
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„with the remittance 
lliance Bank, Limited, Bartholu- 


eraser a tion and 
* err Prospectuses can be obtained at 
The W f A 1 other documents will 


to ose eae he 5, 
E. 
8. 4 S Me nag Mr Ht: Mostaga, B. 


mers TEMPERANCE 


W 


bury, 
E 


testify that this is the 


recommend 
owe visite { can te from home.” -W. B 
mabe I 
, | have come to 


the greates< com- 
most moderate charges 
par Wr r 


Q. GOLD SNAKE RINGS, three 
i Head set with Alaska Dia- 


Gheide Se 6d, ena'7 e Ne ; 
. 

Dan endo. Long Ch Circulars free. 

_W. HOLT, 85, All and Westbourne-park, London. 


BE SOLD CHEAP, 


ORGAN for SALE.—A nd, high-c'ass 


Bold at the Laboratory, 86, Long Acre, W.C. 
| 122 QUINEA CORK-SOLED BOOTS, 


ae ay a eer Sy — 21 Velvet 


_ _ Catalogyes post free. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


un BLE, very remarkable, 
vers, 


— er 


during hot 
113, Holborn-hill, London. 


~~ 
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USE 
GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 
I A. 
t the United Kingdom and 122 
— PEST 2 — = 


a a — — ven tor, yt GODDARD, 
a DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


with a Delightful and Las the 
= gh ting Fragrance, by using 


“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 

J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 

Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


—_—_ 


PERPETUAL INVESTMENT “AND BUILDING. 
SOCIETY, 


16, NEW BRIDGE STREET, 


BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E. o. 


ESTaABLisneD 1851. 


Directors. 


DANIEL PRATT, Esq., Fleet-street an 


W — J., Esq. Vermont, The Avenne, Upper 
BURTON, J. R. Esq., Dover-road and Ingatestone, 
Trustee, . 


ren, GEORGE SCOTT, Esq. King William- 
93 2 Camberwell. 


d Cuekfield, Sussex, Chairman and Trustee. 


JENNINGS, SAMUEL, Esq., Fiusbury-circus, and Manor- 
SAR ¢ CHARLES GRAY, Esq. Bloomsbury, and 


Toll a. N. 
SILVEST N. K. Esq., Dover-road, 
THOMPSON, JOUN, Esq., Gipsey-hill, Norwood, Trustees. 


Arbitrators. 


MANN, 8 Esq., Hornsey-rtise. Me ARTHUR W., Esq., M. P., Alderman, Brixton-hill. 
MARSHMAN J. V, Eeg., F. G. 8, Kensington Palate | REED,CHA LBS, Esq., M P., Fs A. Earlsmead, Hackney, 
TRITTON, JOSEPH 1 Lombard. street. 
Auditors. 


BEAL, WILLIAM EBENEZER, Esq., Camberwell - road. 


BURGESS, HENRY, Esq., Walworth, and Esher. 


Bankers. 


Messrs, BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, TWELLS, and CO., 54, Lombard-street. 
The UNION BANK of LONDON, Chancery- lane. 


Solicilors— Messrs. WATSON and SONS, — Bouverie-street, Fleet street, E. C., and Hammersmith. 


deductions. Purchasers of House [rop-rty, and 


ihe fal ana far their own occupation should consult the Register of Properties for sale kept at 
Report awd Prospectus will be sent upon application. 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


ARVMON UMS, Giiperat L. Baver. 

Improved ENGLISH 
Cuorcu Ado CuHape. Services, 

Concert Rooms, Private Families, Fe, Ke. Price Lists on 

2 at the Cumberland Works, 40, Tottenham-street, 


JOHN GOSNFLL & CO. s 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 


“AGUA AMARELLA’” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. 

“ TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 

SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S. 


and see that you have none other than their genuipe 
Articles. 


Sold by all le 
* CHEMIS(S and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 98. Upper Thames-street, London. 


LE4 AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCES rERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connowseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalied for piquancy and favour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWE London, 
by all Dealers in Sauces — ten World. = 
BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1656. 


SOLE MEDaL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULTS PEPSINE KE.“ 


A very e — 


ces 


HOTTOT- BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 


A, & M. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Feu Court, London, E.C. 


May be obtained through all Chemists. 
~~ CHILDREN, 

S the Hospital for 
be — 8 2 wegen ren ea 
an extremely — — y B ng children. 
8 sated if, in 

MRS JOHNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP 
were use 1. It has stood the test of fifty years. None 
street,” is on the stamp. Sold by all chemists, at 2s. Yd. a 
bottle. 

BAL EMBROCATION is now recommended by many 

of the most emment of the Faculty as the any known 
most Chemists in bottles, at 48. each. 

Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change (formerly of 67, 


MORTALITY AMONG 
the Meaical Registrar -General’s return, showing 
teething, 
genuine without the name of “ — N s, Furringdon- 
OOPING COCGH.—KOCHE’S HER 
safe and cure, without restricuou of diet or use of 
St Paul's), London. 


b 
pnt Kk, suitable for : 


RON «HURCHES, [KON BULLDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING. 


Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
Improved construction. Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured 


SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET. CITY. 


Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 
Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 
_poamMeEsTic MACHINERY. 


Bradford's “ Vowel” Washing Machines—“ Premier” 
Box Wringers and Mangies—“ Norwood” Goffer- 
ing ——— — of every description 


Household Bone Crushers—Index Key Cabinets. 

Sewing Machines :—* Royal Anchor,” Lock-stitch, * 

“ Fleet — single thread, ‘£3 3s.; Bradfora’s 42s 
thread ; Knitting Mach ines. 

Coffee 1 ls—Coffee Roasters—Sausage and oe 
Machines —Knife Cleaners—Ferk Cleaners—Egg W hisks— 
Bread-mak'ng Machines—Bread Cutters—Flour Maills— 
Cinder Sifters—Rox aid Barrel Churns 

THOMAS BRADFORD and CO, 63, Neet-street, 
London, and Manchester. 
W. G. NIXEV's Retined BLACK LEAD. 
“CLEANLINESS.” 
as 8 to SCENE. X. the Public 
be, upon pro, are manufacturing Pols Dalya with a 
ren Ne the above a 
Ask for 

ö W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 

A nd see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 
The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFPIBLD 8TARCH, 

. „ es ee | other Starch 

for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 

It is now used im all Lanudries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and whea once tried is fouad to be indispensable 

When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get &, 

as inferior kinds # re often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


— — 
* 8 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best for 
ACIDITY OF THE MACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, .* and IN DIGES. 
TION ; and the ‘best mild a for delicate constitutions 
1 7 adapted for LADIES, CHLLDREN, and IN- 


DINNEFORD AND co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


— 


O ONE SHO''LD BE WITHOUT THE 


K „ e. PILLS. — An 


KAYE’8 WORSDELL’S PILLS 
ted to him, and three Pills gave relief ia six hours 
2 have beeu used in that family ever since. 
all Chemists and other — | in Pateut Medi- 
i s. IA d., 28. 9d., and 4s, Gd. per box 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRATANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BRTANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


O AL 8.—LEA and CO. 8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 3s.; He 33s.; best 
Wigan, 3ls.; best Silkstone, e ; new Silkstone, Ws. ; 


8 29s. ; ; Barn 298. ; Kitchen, 
1M ge; Hard Se he e. in 26s,; Coke, 
per chal. of 12 Tip Tay 1 . thoroughly 
screened. an ingslan 
ore om: a — ighgate, ngs 


BITANT 


BRTAN T 
BRTANT 


BIT Ar 


+: Kingsland-road ; Great Northern 
— Stations, King's cross and Holloway ; and 4 and 5 
Wharves, Regeut's basin. No Agents. 


OALS. —FEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
— Best Wall’s-end, best Inland, and the best Coke. 
prices, see daily .—Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next 0 rosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


C= PATENT STEEL SHUTTERS. 
—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can be adapted to 


tnd CO, Sole ene Hathboneplace, Prospectuses free.—C LARK 
CO., Sole P 1. Paris, Man- 
chester, n 

AM UE L BROTHERS, 


50, LUDGATE-HILL; LONDON, E. o. 


P ETTr. 


WINTER COATS. 


GN and YOUTHS 
CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 


4 OVERBCOATS. — | 

vial fi 
Aus. As. 30s. A 12s. 6d. 78. 168. 
Be. 23s. 42s. B 14. 78. 2us. 
2 83s. | 50s. C_ 16s. Gs. | dds. 
as. | ds. | Gs. D Ie . Ss. 6d | 28s. 
— * 7 E 225. | lis Sis. 
Gis. | Gis. | Tbs. F as. | ids. | Bde. 
658. — Bas. re 268. ids. * 
oe. | — — H 288. lds. — 
845. — — 1 30s. 15s. — 
proach’ regu 
accord 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
On December 18th will be published a New and Cheaper Edition of 


PSALMS AND HYMNS, 


price Eightpence. This Edition will be printed in pearl type, double 

columns, and be neatly bound in enamelled cloth. A Special Index 

of Hymns suitable for the Young has been added by the Editor. 

Congregations ordering quantities will be supplied on the usual 
liberal terms. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


The Larger Editions of this favourite a 7 containing a Selection of the most admired 
Songs of Praise, may be had in elegant bin as enumera below, and would be, in many 
instances, appropriate and acceptable Gift- — 

1. Crown 8vo. For the PULPIT and FAMILY WORSHIP. Calf gilt, 10s. 64. ; morocco, 12s. 6d. 

2. 12mo. For FAMILY WORSHIP, &. Calf, 8s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. ; ditto extra, 12s, 

3. 18mo. For the PEW or STUDY. Calf, 66. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; ditto extra, Ss. 6d. 


4. Fecp. 8vo. Double cols. For the PEW ; ond being thin, convenient for carrying. Morocco, 
limp, 5s. ; morocco extra, 6a. 6d. 


The above may be had, if required, with undenominational titles, 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and 00., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 


Budge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


BURN the “STAR” NIGHT LIGHTS. 


SIX, EIGHT, AND TEN HOURS. 
SOT. 0 BVBRVTWHER R. 


JOHN BURGESS AND SONS 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVY. 


Estas.isuep 1760. 


107, STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINZ. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


CHLORODYNG is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consu Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYN. effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diopasen—Diphtberis, Fever, 
roup, Ague. 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE 3 the only 2 in N euralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


éningitis, Kc. 
From Lorp Francis ConynGuamM, Mount Charles, I, llth December, 1868. 
“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis rowne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 


Davenport, aud has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dosen bottles sent at once to the above 
address.” 


“ Earl Russell communicated to the DN of Physicians that he received « th from Her 3 s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the LY¥ remedy of any service was 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 
CauTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paas Woop stated that Dr. J. Corts Bowen was, undoubtedly, the . 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FIM AN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


been sworn to. See T 13th July, 1864. 
Sold | in Bottles at Is. I 2s. Ua. 4s. 6d. aud lls. each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each 
Sore Manvuracturer :—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-atreet, Bloomsbury, Lone. 


, Y. HE HIGH PRICE OF MEAT. 
2 LL WHISK TX. . wing LIEBIG COMP 
old spirit is the 


This celebrated an 1 mellow EXTRACT 1 by_wiog LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
CREAM of (Rist A WHISKIES, in 1141 unrivalled | tious, 
m | ce pure, a more wholesome than finest Cognac 


GAUTIOS. —None 
“ RINAWAN'S LL” 


inven tor’s, signature. 
on Seal, Label, and Cork. OR the BLOOD is the LIFE.”— 
Wholesale 20, Great Titchfield-street, 
CROSBY'S 


Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 
OU Wo! -FAMED BLOOD 
BALSAMIO COUGH ELIXIR. 
Opiates, Narcotics, aud 
faut ea 


without Baron ae 
18 


See 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For and clearing the blood from all impurities, 

too 
la, , Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
it in a never-filing and permanent cure, 


thus increasing that wilch host the root of the — — on thn Moth, 

malady, modern science poists to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC Cures Ulcerated Sore r 

COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. — nee” on the Face, 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. Cures C us Ulcers, 


Cures Glandular Svellings, 
Clears the Bivod from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 


to an otherwise st treatment for this dans 

from —— injarious to the most delicate constitutio 
This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not free py oF 
2 allays the local irritation, but improves and | of either sex, the roprietor solicits sufferers to give it a 


the constitu‘ion. Hence it is with the to test its value. 


meet signal success in Asthma, ar Consumption 
Coughs, Iufluenza, Vy Sweats of 8 Quiusy, 
and A effections of throat and chest by all re- 
spectab): Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at Is. Od, 4s. 6d. ani Ils. each; and also by James M. 


Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases containing six 
r t cure in 


the Standing cases—-BY ALL 
CHEMISTS B PA PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Ki aod the world, or sept to 
any on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Lincoln. 


1 High- street, 
„ Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


had gratis of all Chemists. 
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1—THE siTU ATION. ) — Now ready, price 1s, b 13, GA rA MarLaeoroucn Sraser. 
THE COMING WINTER will be one of Trial, mn; oo FAIRLY HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
HE GENERAL RISE. in PRICES, po and Co., Paternoster-row. NEW WORKS. 
. Nr © STATE of "TRADE, and Just published, crown 8vo, boards, 6s. . 
4 * HE CHUROHES : a History and au Argu- Brides and Bridals. By J. O. 
“STRIKES, | . ment. By Hewry Donn. Jearrxeson, B.A. Oxon, Author of “A Book about 
necessitate) | „Mr, Henry Dann in this, his last work, has carried the the Clergy,” Ke. 2 vols., 870, 30s. 
CHMENT * idea of Protestantism, as . individual Christianity, 2 228 interesting and clever volumes. Happy in his 
Rr and nearer to complete Ingical develapment than any previous happy in his treatment of them, Mr. Jeaffreson 


| wrter. He maintains that the Christian Societies we find in 2 here maintained his old characteristics, aud has produced 


((AREFUL EFFORT the New Testament, though W vere a book about Brides aud Bridals as attractive as either of his 
to make i raison d'etre — —— — spews books about doctors, lawyers, or the clergy.”— 
a t pired ti been collected. Queries. 
EWIRX EXPENDITURE PROFITABLE. — 2 — = Christians exist only jure ore 


je most useful when we recognise that they are | Recollections of Society in France 


a. hich are often’ the fruit of enstained and and ENGLAND. By Lady Crementina Davies. 
and G is I — — Rae tg 5 [rr tly — i 

*. cademy, “These en 1 vo — 
PARABLY the best of all Family Sewing Ms. ao alana — —— | interest and amuse many readers.” Pail Mall Gasstie” 
EE SAVING of bath Tithe nai New Work by the Rev. P. B. Power, M. A. Modern Turkey. J. Lewis 
2 A. does with K 1 : Just pablished, in crown 8vo, price 5s., Farey, Consulof the Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second 


THE FEET OF JESUS Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 
relieving ig tt tne and pee the members In Life, Death, Resurrection, and Glory. By the Rev B. The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 
898 oe ey Power, M.A, Aathor of “The‘I Wills’ of the Psalms,” Vixon. Third Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


MYTED — Ke, Ke. „A work of real and abiding value. — Standard. 


MEANS, 
* its absistance can enjoy the elegaut leisure Londen Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
oe abi she ha deprived by the cares) VNR FUOTPRINTS in the BIBLE; Hier BE Ww. . 


tf) 
* 


and duties of a 


ILY learn er, ae Evidences for Christin Youth. By Library Edition. Rewritten. I vol., with Portrait, 12s. 
Fol aN b. Is, 6d, 
— L ree eee "Te work is divided into r expressed and 
most suggestive chapters. Literary 
— LY n inverse proportion t : 
—— — cot Juet the kind of thing our teachers and THE NEW NOVELS 
5 575 , to yo take drat have long wanted,” — Noeconformist, | 
2 te beat work Guise Christa qridences."—City Trevor Court. By Mrs. H. B. 
James Clarke and Co, 13, Fleet-street, EC. Pauw. 3 vols. 


-. Just published, price 6d., sixty-right pages. Clara Levesque. By W. Gilbert, 
EK SPELLING - HINDRANCE IN Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum.” 3 vols. 


ELF. ARY EDUCATION: ters on the | «Mr. Gilbert has once more achieved a gréat success 
— N 5 2 W 3 ing Reforia ; placing before the public such a cleverly be tat ical 
Letters, a for each distinct element in the English 


bet ol Forty constructed book.”—John Bull. 
ted from the “ School Board Ch 
with New, details ~y ht in Teaching to Read False Cards. By Hawley Smart, 


aT) —> | ! “hth the Enlarged and Amended Spelling, Opinions Author of “ Breesie Langton.” 3 vols. 
is enabled to keep her children neatly clad,as well | of Teachers, &. By GO “ itHeRs, 
as to 


Liverpool: Woollard, 54, Castle-street; or post freefor| Bessie. By Julia Kavanagh 
Six Stamps from the Author, 87, Paikoervstreet, Liverpool Author of “ Nathalie,” Ke. 3 vols. N 


HRISTADELPHIAN:SM EXPOSED. | el, love story is one of sie best bits of antobio- 
By 322 C. CLEMANCE, er of Castlegate graphy Miss Kavanagh has produced. thenzum. 


3 i SILER WING | Meeting 4 and Mr. E. Amy Stennett. 3 vols. 
MACHINE 0 wane OF ALI, since it TURNEY, bien four lectures,  dativered, in the wet Aae of mn, chen anne n Aden 


Wak, oF obligation of — en Roberts, Aden | Janet’s Choice. By Mary 0 Phill- 
potrs, Author of “ Maggie’s Secret,” &c 


H ae it can be THE POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND 7 
Lee eee n, | CJ"ARTA bee dl. — Tois new and 
at u cost of only 24 


deantiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
— 4 “Is p t to the eye; delightful to wri 
toms ; di ortra: Observer. 
for each poand for which CREDIT is given beyond the Masui ng Cant Recs II- “Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
| AL MONTH. . ‘ Ces atin Sal, ene ing.” —Daily News. 
„Mr. — — vem copyright of this packets, containing six varieties, post free One 


invaluable w po sy > Ao ly sets as 
above. N 9 JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 


Feat two to four tin : of cost, : 
AKN 2 WN. of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
in the — K and Joma Sangster and . Si, Patertoster-row, B.C, Heraldic Engravers, 38, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
( New Edition, on Towed Paper, making 35,000 copies, in 2 treet. 
PURCHA r - large vol., 4to, 2,500 pages, handsome cloth, price Ox x : 


— — Aires ILLUSTRATED FAMILY IRON CHURCHES, 
Sasi te a ira BIBLE : 800 Engravings, with copious Original Notes CHAPELS, 


Hoh nor 2455 on the History, „Literature, and Antiquities 


- = 


gtk Rerum, end pee lode honk SCHOOLHOUSES, X., 
James Sangster and Co, 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. On a mach improved system 


FRANCIS MORTON AND CoO., 
_ (Limited), 
LIVERPOOL. 

. The Architectural and Stractural details under the special 
each 1 Nan. g Reading, | direction of the Company's Architect. 

dapted specially use in Families. 

r 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. London Office—36, PARLIAMENT ST. S. V. 


STOVE. The Patent VENTILATING STOVE, « 
THE OLARS ohd thoDEOK. By the Rev. close Stove, im five sizes, 60s., 70s., 808. 105s, 140s.—is 


: AA "8. Carey, of | cheap in cost, cheap in consumption of fuel, will last for 
‘ is easily repaired, werful in its heatin t 
: 5 and A New Voronx, i to — — by Mz. C. CAREY, apthels bie nom io tee . aie Wane 


ith thus | and Co. have all sizes un sale: also Gu y end Gill Stoves. 
Stole Bible 't Lr a complete Hot-air Stoves. sad — requiring no Ras, fous burners, 


J and Co,, 31, P house, DEA EANE co Te, Winer 94 2 — 
’ at Py ; an 2 

— oa ——— a bridge Batablished AD} 
* ee — nl A REAL SEA — = in yeur own room, by 
SUNDAY HALF- RY in Fifty-two | n thesis le berg tp 2 amt 5 . ae. 
Chapters. beth’ prepared with thir Gale’ soa chloe the uxury aad the 


“We have 


book which is also e benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the 
<n ee 


IDMAN’S SE \ SALT Se Ath the 
system, fortifies the coustitution, braces the nerves, 
prevents culd. A — bath prepared with thie galt is 
8 1 ie Ker week the e 
ints, 
free) which coutains every information gyn ond, Beams, ty Unemate, Druggiste, be 

8 nn AND GIBBS SEWING . requi | 
MACHINE CO, 655 N f N 8 . 
0. CHEAPSIDE, ECC. — Certificates | Lt, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 

5, REGENT STREET, w. LON pON. Romar ehe —1 


1 f —Gaardian. . 
‘\((HE-PUGLIC HAVE TWO SAFEOUARDS JAMES SANGSTER any COMPANY, 
1 The “Medallion Trade Mark and the Agent’s Cer 31, PaTernoster-Row, Lonpon, E. C. 

for the Current Year. 
Tart EEx, Ens. ACCOUNT 


Wednesday, * 


